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CAROLINA TEACHERS AGENCY 
SERVING 
VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 


The Carolina Teachers Agency offers vou serv- 
ice that has merited the goodwill and patronage 
of thousands of classroom teachers and school 
officials. 


Our many years of valuable experience in the 
placement service has prepared us for render- 
ing you the most efhicient service possible. Serv- 
ice that is unexcelled. 


In 1941 we received hundreds of vacancies and 
many happy teachers were placed in desirable 
positions receiving excellent promotions. Al] 
indications point toward greater opportunities 


for 1942. 


We can help you secure the position that you 
rightly deserve and the promotion that you de- 
sire. We cordially invite you to write for fur- 
ther details concerning our service. 
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CAROLINA TEACHERS AGENCY 


HENDERSON, N. C. 
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A Constructive Session 


Probably no General Assembly 
in the history of the State ever en- 
acted more constructive legislation 
in the interest of education than 
the Assembly of 1942. Serious 
and favorable consideration was 
given to all legislation sponsored 
by the State Board of Education 
and the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, and most of the legisla- 
tion advocated was passed. The 
following achievements are suffici- 
ent indication that the 1942 ses- 
sion was a notable one so far as 
public schools are concerned: 

1. Funds were appropriated to 
increase the State contribu- 
tion per teaching unit to 
$660 the first year of the bi- 
ennium and to $720 the sec- 
ond year of the biennium. 

2. An actuarially sound retire- 
ment system was established. 

3. An appropriation of $500,- 
000 for each year of the bien- 
nium was made to aid the 
counties and cities in the cost 
of transporting pupils to and 
from the public schools. 

4. The appropriation for divi- 
sion superintendents was in- 
creased by $30,000 each year 
in order to raise the minimum 
salary from $1,600 to $2.- 
200. 

5. The appropriation for voca- 
tional education was increased 
by $265,005 the first year, 
and $293,320 the second year 
of the biennium. ($150,- 
000 of this appropriation for 
each year is conditional. ) 

6. Conditional increases of $50.- 
000 each year for public 
school libraries and $27,550 
each year for industrial re- 
habilitation were granted, and 
the appropriation for audio- 
visualed ucation was in- 
creased by $10,000 a year. 


7. No unfriendly legislation was 
enacted. 


Many Contributed to Success 
The reasons for the great ad- 
vance made at the 1942 session of 
the General Assembly are many, 
and the number of those respon- 
sible is large. Governor Price kept 
4dhcational needs constantly in his 
own thinking and before the pub- 
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lic throughout his administration, 
and he included in his budget ap- 
propriations covering most of the 
increases granted. Governor Dar- 
den has shown from the beginning 
a marked desire to contribute to the 
improvement of public education, 
and his friendliness toward con- 
structive school measures paved the 
way for their passage. Members 
of both branches of the General 
Assembly ‘apparently were more 
alert than ever before to the im- 
portance of the schools and the 
need for providing more adequate 
State support. 

There is hardly a member of 
the General Assembly who was 
not actively concerned in promot- 
ing one or more bills in the inter- 
est of public education. This fact 
in itself makes it difficult to sin- 
gle out individuals for special com- 
mendation. Mention, however, 
must be made of Delegates C. C. 
Louderback, of Page, and Walter 
H. Scott, of Roanoke, for the 
ability and the devoted persistence 
which finally brought into being 
a sound retirement system. Ably 
assisting these members in shaping 
the final form of the Retirement 
Bill were many others including 
Delegate John Spiers, of Radford. 
chief patron of House Bill No. 
102, and Senator A. E. S. Steph- 
ens, of Smithfield, who as chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee 
worked to harmonize Senate and 
House differences on the Bill. To 
Senator Leonard G. Muse, of 
Roanoke, and Delegate William 
N. Neff, of Abingdon, as members 
of the State Board of Education, 
there fell the duty of piloting much 
of the legislation sponsored by the 
State Board, and the fidelity and 
ability with which they discharged 
this duty are attested by the suc- 
cess achieved. 

The favorable disposition of the 
General Assembly reflects many 
factors, including the leadership of 
Governor Darden and the founda- 
tion laid by Governor Price and 
by educational leaders in the State 
Department of Education and in 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. This session marks the frui- 
tion of seed sowed and watered and 
tended throughout many years by 


many individuals. The list of 
those concerned is too long to give, 
and reference here will be made 
only to two who wrought mighti- 
ly at the harvest: Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, whose person- 
ality and grasp of the problems in- 
volved won the confidence of legis- 
lative leaders, and John J. Fray, 
President of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, whose leadership 
was marked by singleness of pur- 
pose and great political acumen. 


Unity and Cooperation 

Aside from the friendly interest 
of the Governor of Virginia and of 
the General Assembly, the most 
encouraging aspect of the session 
just closed was the unity and co- 
operation of the educational forces. 
The decision to put an increased 
appropriation for instruction and 
a sound retirement system above 
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everything else was adhered to by 
teachers’ associations, administra- 
tors, and school boards, and no 
division of any kind marred the 
concord between the State Board 
of Education and the Virginia 
Education Association. There was 
no attempt to bring any organized 
pressure to bear on the General 
Assembly, but all individuals and 
groups held themselves ready to 
provide needed information and to 
convey their views to their repre- 
sentatives. 

The successful outcome of the 
session just closed is a tribute to 
the unity and cooperation of the 
members of the Virginia Education 
Association as well as to the lead- 
ership of those mentioned above. 
It is also a tribute to the efforts 
made by the citizens of Virginia, 
through such organizations as the 
Cooperative Education Association, 
the Virginia Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, and many others, 
to improve their system of public 
schools. 

Retirement Committee 

During the many years of effort 
for a sound teachers’ retirement 


system, leadership has been shared 
by many able presidents of the Vir- 
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ginia Education Association, by ac- 
tive and capable legislative commit- 
tees, and by the Retirement Com- 
mittee. 

This Committee engaged the ac- 
tuary and fought for a bill based 
on sound principles. Its first chair- 
man was Cornelia Adair, whose 
labors for the system have been 


Art and Music 


We recall sadly the damage done 
to the education of many of our 
people when music and art were 
put in the luxury category and 
swept from the schools with the 
depression-borne economy wave. 
In Virginia, where meager support 
had offered at best little incentive 
to growth, they were uprooted al- 
most entirely. 

Due to the devoted labors of 
teachers of art and music, to the 
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vision of certain superintendents 
and principals, to the interest of 
teachers and patrons, and to the in- 
spiring.and skilful leadership sup- 
plied by State Supervisor Luther 
A. Richman, music and art rapidly 
are assuming their appropriate and 
highly essential roles in education 
in Virginia. Many pupils still lack 
adequate guidance and instruction 
in these fields, and we must not rest 
content until suitable opportunity 
for creative expression through the 
varied media of art and music are 
available to all in environments 
that contribute to appreciation. 





Let no one say that art and 
music must be put aside for more 
urgent concerns now that we are 
waging a war for survival. Music 
and art are fundamental as pre- 


| servers of morale, as incentives to 


growth, as spiritual regenerators. 
The days ahead demand not less 
but more art and music in life and 


| In education. They are fundamen- 


tal to that better way of life to- 
ward which we strive through war 
and peace. 


Forward March with Music 


Under the above caption, The 
Etude Music Magazine presents 


for MARCH, 1942 





continuous since 1925. D. E. Mc- 
Quilkin has served as chairman 
since 1935, and no chairman ever 
gave himself more fully or effec- 
tively to the work of his commit- 
tee. He and the entire membership 
of the Committee, past and pres- 
ent, deserve your hearty commen- 
dation. 


Fundamental 


statements from a group of dis- 
tinguished Americans on the need 
for music in this time of testing. 
Because of their pertinence to this 
issue and to education for our 
times, we take pleasure in repro- 
ducing a few of the comments be- 
low: 


THE HONORABLE W. L. MAc- 
KENZIE KING, Prime Minister 
of Canada.—Amid the clamour 
of war and in the hours of dark- 
ness, it is the proud duty of all 
Americans and Canadians who 
love music to encourage that art 
which speaks to all men in the 
language of harmony and peace. 


Dr. JAMES R. ANGELL, Former 
President of Yale University, 
Educational Director of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company.— 
At this time the value of music 
cannot be overemphasized. It is 
a unifying force and a vitaliz- 
ing agent. It speaks directly to 
our hearts, bringing us consola- 
tion in adversity, relief from 
anxiety, and faith in our ulti- 
mate triumph. Today, through 
the medium of radio broadcast- 
ing, the influence of music ex- 
tends to every corner of the land, 
heartening soldier, sailor, and 
civilian alike and steeling us all 
to meet the strains and stresses 
of this crisis in our national life. 


THE HONORABLE THOMAS E. 
DEWEY, Former District Attor- 
ney, County of New York.— 
The musicians of this country, 
music teachers, the press, and the 
radio, all have a great opportu- 
nity to maintain our spirit and 
strength through music. 


THE HONORABLE CHARLES EDI- 
SON, Governor of New Jersey. 
—Despite the present crisis, all 
elements which constitute our 
civilization must continue to 


flourish. I know of no more ef- 
fective medium of fortifying our 
national morale than the culti- 
vation of the renewed apprecia- 
tion on the part of our citizens 
of the value of music in our na- 
tional life. In my opinion now 
above any other time in our 
nation’s history music has a 
definite function to fulfill in 
America. 


Dr. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Dis- 
tinguished Educator and Author. 
—Now that our country is at 
war, the importance of pure 
music and all the fine arts is 
much greater than ever. Music 
is the voice of civilization and 
we must not lose interest in the 
very things we are fighting to 
preserve. Instead of neglecting 
or slighting pure music, we 
should cultivate it more earnest- 
ly in the months that are to 
come. To do this will be to ful- 
fill one of the highest aims of 
patriotism. 


We doubt that anyone will dis- 
agree with these sentiments but it 
will not do to assume that the im- 
plications for the study of music 
are always obvious to boards of 
supervisors and other bodies con- 
cerned with school appropriations. 


Our Thanks to the Committee 


This special issue of the VIR- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
was made possible by the interest 
and hearty cooperation of the Art 
and Music Sections. 

The editor is particularly in- 
debted to the joint committee on 
Art and Music composed of Luther 
A. Richman, State Supervisor of 
Art and Music; Paul Saunier, Pres- 
ident of the Music Section; Stella 
E. Wider, President of the Art Sec- 
tion; Sara Joyner, Director of Art 
in Richmond public schools; Eliza- 
beth Legrand, Supervisor of Music 
in Hopewell public schools; Merle 
Davis, Elementary Supervisor of 
Henrico County. Members of this 
committee secured a large part of 
the articles and pictures which ap- 
pear in this issue and assisted the 
editor in the selection of the ma- 
terial to be published. 
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N the fall of 1940 the Virginia 


Museum of Fine Arts was opened 


to children every Saturday free 


of charge. The major rule was that 
there were no rules and that they 
should consider the Museum theirs 
on that day. Facilities for draw- 
ing and painting were made avail- 


able to them and they were free to 


walk through the Museum and be- 
come acquainted with its perma- 


nent and current exhibitions. Two 


local artists or art teachers were on 
hand, as well as myself, to assist 
the children in any manner possi- 
ble. Careful instructions were given 
not to help the child unless that 
help was asked for. 


To the consternation of some of 


the art teachers there was not even 
a “Don’t” against copying from 
paintings hanging on the walls. 
The first two times there actually 
was some copying but, as I had 
expected, very shortly the children 
tired of this and the problem of 
copying was no more. This was 
but one of the many problems 
anticipated, which solved itself 
among the 1,800 children, from 
four to eighteen, who visited the 
Museum during the 1940-41 sea- 
son. 

Unlike the many pupils who 
came in groups with their class- 
room teachers, the attendance on 
Saturdays was entirely voluntary. 
That, of course, meant that this 
particular group was already thor- 
oughly interested in art. To draw 
any conclusion from their work, 
therefore, is somewhat hazardous. 
However, I think one can assume 
that the young child, unlike primi- 
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tive man or the sophisticated mod- 
ern artist, has no ultimate audi- 
ence in mind and draws only to 
satisfy his own creative urge. From 
their vivid experience they create 
the startlingly beautiful pictures 


which—even if they seem strange 
to us—are entirely natural and 
““right’’ to them. 


Julian Huxley, in his They Still 
Draw Pictures, stated that 90 per 
cent of children under ten are 
geniuses in painting. That may or 
may not be exaggerated, but the 
truth is that the child, uninhibited 
by rules and regulations, will re- 
late his colors and spaces intuitively 
to the design or marks which he 


Museum Work 
With Children 


HANS VAN WEEREN-GRIEK 


Curator of Education 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


Photographed by Hans Van Weeren-Griek 


first puts on the paper. The white 
surface given him is always con- 
sidered as a whole and unlike the 
work of grownups: children’s pic- 
tures turn out to be all-over pat- 


terns. 

It was interesting to note the 
difference in the work of the chil- 
dren under different assistants. 
Those who were practicing artists 
seemed somehow to get better re- 
sults from the children than those 
who were more used to teaching 
the formal, if simple, laws of aes- 
thetics. All assistants, of course, 
were given instructions to give the 
child an understanding of the 
problem by making him look for 
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himself rather than by giving him 
a sample drawing to copy. 

For instance, when one of the 
older children tried to draw a hand 
more realistically it was asked to 
look at its own hand or that of 
a neighbor and see how it worked: 
how the thumb was different from 
the other fingers and how each 
digit allows the hand to curve 
around an object. This, however, 
had to be done only for the chil- 
dren who were about eleven years 
old or older. The younger pupil 
usually did not worry about the 
realism of his work. 


The problem of trying to give 
the child the desire to express him- 
self creatively, which one might 
find in the classroom, was, of 
course, not encountered, as their 
very presence showed their interest. 
Especially the youngest were so 
anxious that they went to work 
right away and often had to be 
asked to take off their hats and 
coats after having already com- 
pleted part of their picture. Oc- 
casionally, however, a child, after 
having completed one picture, 
would sit and be at a loss what to 
do next. The assistants or I would 
talk to him and in the conversa- 
tion try to hit upon some vivid 
experience in the child’s recent past 
which would start him off. Again, 
subject matter was not suggested 
or superimposed, but his personal 
experience exploited. If the child 
asked for a criticism, stress was not 
laid on technical excellence but 
rather on vitality of expression of 
the particular experience. 


It was also interesting to note 
how the children would often first 
record their experience carefully in 
black and white with charcoal or 
pencil. In one instance each bench, 
trashbasket, trees and people, as 
well as Trylon and Perisphere, 
were painstakingly drawn after a 
visit to the World’s Fair. When 
the girl started to color her record 
of things remembered with tem- 
pera paint, the emotional quality 
of the vivid reds and blues soon 
gained the upper hand over the 
recorded notes, and the result was 
a beautiful, abstract and intensely 
vital expressionistic painting of the 
varied and arbitrary shapes and 
colors of the World's Fair, which 
constituted her real emotional ex- 
perience. 
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Picture of a Headache 


No regular tours of the Museum 
collections were made by the chil- 
dren, but they were free to ask any 
questions about the sculptures or 
pictures, which were answered by 
the assistants or myself as best we 
could. A special class was given 
during Saturday mornings for 
those children who in the class- 
room in junior high or high school 
had shown special talent. The only 
entrance specification was a note to 
this effect from their art teacher. 
These pupils, being older, were 
treated very much like the students 
in an art school. Pictures of past 
masters were discussed for design 
and meaning; techniques and meth- 
ods demonstrated and practiced 
and drawing and modeling, both 
from the model and from imagina- 
tion, were taught. The major 
problem, of course, with these 
older children was the attitude of 
the adolescent in imitating adult 
work. When they came their work 
was usually slick and tight and 
mostly outline drawing. Feeling 
for three dimensional form was 
created by drawing the form in 
light and dark without the out- 
line, and their stunted imagination 
released through the drawing and 
modeling of non-objective pictures 
and sculptures which were to ex- 
press ideas and emotions. One of 
the most startling examples of this 
was done by one of the girls who 
habitually came late. It was sug- 
gested that she draw a non-objec- 
tive picture of being in a hurry 
and coming in class out of breath. 
Also a most interesting picture of 
a headache appeared. 


Advantages of Museum Classes 

This work, as well as that with 
the regular groups accompanied by 
a classroom teacher, is only to aug- 
ment the work done in the class- 
room and not a substitute for it. 
The advantages of the creative 
classes at the Museum over those 
in the school are obvious. First of 
all a child is given a chance to 
work continuously for some two 
and a half hours and is able to 
carry through, at one sitting, that 
which he has started, something 
which unfortunately is not always 
possible in the classroom due to a 
lack of a sufficient number of art 





teachers in most systems and con- 
sequent over-loaded teaching sched- 
ules. 


Secondly, disturbing factors of 
pupils who are not interested or 
willing to share in creative work 
are eliminated by the fact that at- 
tendance is entirely voluntary. 

Thirdly, the superimposing of 
formal theories, which unfortu- 
nately is insisted upon in certain 
schools, is not practiced in the 
Museum and consequently cannot 
stifle direct and vital expression 
through insistence on adult sub- 
ject matter and the use of often 
irrelevant and synthetic rules and 
regulations. 


The assistants, who are all prac- 
ticing artists and creative teachers, 
can use their understanding and 
knowledge of the formal laws of 
aesthetics as a help in criticism and 
the introduction of a vocabulary 
of art. 


A similar procedure was fol- 
lowed with the regularly sched- 
uled groups which came to visit 
the Museum with their classroom 
teacher. Appointments were made 
usually some two weeks in advance 
which gave the classroom teacher 
a chance to prepare the group for 
the experience to follow in the 
Museum. 


“A Good Look” 

Upon arriving at a current ex- 
hibition the children would be 
asked to take ‘‘a good look’’ at the 
pictures and sculptures first and 
then were asked the simple question 
of what they thought of them. 
At other times they were asked to 
constitute themselves a jury to de- 
cide which were the best pictures 
in the room. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion with the children I tried 
to make them look for things 
which might have escaped them 
and, rather than trying to tell them 
what was good or bad, to give 
them an approach in experiencing 
a work of art. The question, 
“What is Art?’’ of course arose 
very often and was discussed at 
great length. Creative expression 
of ideas and emotions was stressed 
over that of copying from nature, 
while pointing out that the sym- 
bols used to express this are derived 
from our experience with nature. 


When the group came to the 
Museum in connection with Social 
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Studies, a short talk about the na- 
ture of the country, the food, social 
conditions and religion of the peo- 
ples in question was given; then 
some slides would be shown of the 
creative work by that people, after 
which a visit to the collection of 
actual art objects followed. The 
same “‘looking’’ as before was con- 
sidered to be of utmost impor- 
tance. The real experiencing of the 


creative production of those peo- 
ples gave the children a greater and 
more intimate understanding than 
any amount of talking or book 
learning ever could. 

After all, sculpture, paintings or 
music are not created to be talked 
or written about, but to be looked 
at, felt with the hands or listened 
to. If the artist had thought words 
necessary he would have written 


them to accompany his work, or 
he would have been a poet and not 
a sculptor, painter or composer. A 
dislike as well as a liking for par- 
ticular works of art was encour- 
aged in the children because ‘De 
gustibus non est disputandum’’, 
and the approach in experiencing a 
work of art is what counts and not 
a dictatorship in matters of taste 
and culture. 


A Practical Philosophy of Art Education 


RUSSELL D. McCOMMONS 


Extension Instructor in Public School Art, University of Virginia 


O most people, the term 
“art’’ usually means some- 
thing which is housed in a 
museum, or perhaps a painting or 
some other objects which may or 
may not be appreciated but which 
are otherwise of no potential eco- 
nomic value except to the indi- 
vidual who created or produced 
them. Art in the public schools 
usually suggests drawing, painting, 


and some other forms of manipu- 
lative activity which may seem to 
the layman to have little or no 


practical value. The concepts of 
art and art education from the 
points of view of the layman, pro- 
fessional man, grade school teacher, 
high school teacher, college profes- 
sor, and special teacher or super- 
visor of art create an interesting 
confusion. Each is no doubt cor- 
rect in his concept from a single 
point of view, but what of the 
total program? 


Changing Aims in Art 


A quarter of a century ago art, 
if taught at all, was in the tech- 
nical drawing stage: health educa- 
tion was in the bone and muscle, 
or physiological stage; music was 
a matter of sharps and flats; and 
the social studies were largely po- 
litical and military history. Today 
the picture is a quite different one: 
teachers of history and social sci- 
ence are attempting to develop de- 
sirable social concepts and under- 
standings; good teachers of music 
are no longer trying to make 
Carusos and technicians out of 
their infant protégés; good teachers 
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of health education are attempting 
to develop desirable health habits 
rather than to make anatomists out 
of their young wards; and good 
teachers of art are trying to make 
art function in the school, home, 
and community rather than trying 
to make young Raphaels and 
Michaelangelos. 

We do not wish to minimize 
the importance of specialized in- 
struction in art for those who show 
a marked degree of ability and in- 
terest in some phase of art, but 
we do recognize the fact that this 
group is relatively small. Art edu- 
cators and research workers in art 
education have for a number of 
years repeatedly arrived at the con- 
clusion that not more than 2 per 
per cent of our population enter 
the entire field of art as a vocation 
and relatively few of these con- 
tinue in that field. What then are 
the art needs of the large portion 
of our population which does not 
directly engage in some phase of 
art as a vocation? 


Practical Values of Art 


Art does have a very practical 
value for each and every one of us. 
From the dawn of history, man 
has attempted to improve his en- 
vironment and to beautify his sur- 
roundings with the time at his dis- 
posal after he had satisfied the 
basic needs of life. Art, then, might 
be thought of as an honest and 
sincere effort on the part of man 
to improve his natural environ- 
ment. This effort through the ages 
has produced what we choose to 


call our art heritage. But this heri- 
tage was produced not by any con- 
scious effort to produce it. It grew 
out of a desire to satisfy the social, 
intellectual, and spiritual needs of 
daily life and living. As civiliza- 
tion advances and society becomes 
more and more complex, the greater 
the development of all phases of 
art activity. The needs and op- 
portunities for art are far greater 
than they were only a few decades 
ago, and yet, with all our correla- 
tions and integrations, we seem to 
have overlooked the fact until re- 
cently that art education should be 
integrated with life itself. 

If our art programs are to be 
functional, they must be thorough- 
ly grounded in our own day-by- 
day living. They should not be too 
greatly influenced by the personal 
whims and fancies of the teacher, 
and not too greatly influenced by 
the past. We should dig deeply 
into today’s life and culture and 
build firmly upon whatever levels 
of culture and need that may be 
revealed. This implies not a single 
program of art education but many 
and varied programs. It is true 
that the fundamental principles of 
art are the same no matter where 
we find them, but the application 
of these principles will vary widely 
with the economic status and the 
type of community which we are 
serving. Certainly, the environ- 
ment and needs will vary widely 
among different sections of the 
State. There are the differences ex- 
isting between the rural and urban 
population; agricultural and indus- 
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trial groups; those of low income 
and tenant farmers vs. moderate or 
higher income groups; etc. 

There are differences in needs be- 
tween the ‘‘drop-outs’’, or those 
who leave school at an early age, 
and those who seek a liberal arts 
education in a college or university. 
Courses in art appreciation, paint- 
ing, ceramics, etc. are no doubt de- 
sirable for a liberal arts education 
but would be very impractical for 
those who leave school after the 
sixth grade, or even earlier, and 
who sometimes exist and keep a 
family on an income of three hun- 
dred dollars a year. For this group 
it would be far more practical to 
know how to build some needed 
furniture, weave rugs, re-bottom a 
chair, or make needed repairs and 
improvements in and around the 
home, and thus turn some idle time 
into better living conditions, if not 
into a monetary profit. The abil- 
ity to use hammer, saw, and paint 
brush would be more useful in 
this case than the ability to use 
crayons and water color. This il- 
lustrates but two extremes in art 
education. There are many other 
differences both in level and degree. 


Need for Community Survey 


These needs can be revealed only 
by making a careful survey of the 
community and cannot be arrived 
at in any other way. We need to 
make personal surveys of the homes 
and the communities which we 
serve in order that we may discover 
the art needs of the community 
and of the homes which make up 
the community, and that we may 
better understand the cultural and 
functional applications of art in 
the community. One need but look 
to the right and left as he travels 
the highway to see a very definite 
need for some functional art in 
many of the homes, schools, and 
communities. Or, if one should 
visit one of these homes, he would 
probably find some evidence of a 
feeble attempt to beautify the in- 
terior with an occasional small pic- 
ture on an otherwise bare wall. He 
would no doubt find evidence of 
a desire for beauty but a lack of 
knowledge of how to secure it. 
Again, this portrays but one side 
of a picture, while there are many 
others of an entirely different na- 
ture. 
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Art as a Safety Valve 


In addition to the practical ap- 
plications of art in the school, 
home, and community, we believe 
that there is a very definite place 
for creative expression and amateur 
performance in the arts, if for no 
other reason than the fact that it 
may provide an emotional safety 
valve. Filling idle hands is just as 
important as filling empty heads, 
and in some cases more so. In the 
treatment of certain nervous dis- 
orders and emotional upsets, keep- 
ing the hands busy frequently 
keeps the mind at rest, and hand- 
work is an important therapeutic. 
If administered beforehand it 
might be a good preventive medi- 
cine. 

By way of summary, we might 
say that: 

1. Art education should make the 
greatest possible contribution to 
the education of the individual 
in every way in which art may 
have any bearing upon his daily 
living. 

2. Our philosophy should be 
broad in scope, and should rec- 
ognize no fundamental differ- 
ences between ‘Art’, ‘Fine 
Arts’’, ‘Industrial Arts’’ or any 
other kind of art in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

3. In the secondary school, Indus- 
trial Education, Industrial Arts 
and Art should be in harmony, 
as one may contribute to and 
enrich the other. It frequently 
occurs that the products of in- 
dustrial arts suffer from lack of 
fine art quality while the prod- 
ucts of the fine arts departments 
though frequently superior in 
design quality suffer from lack 
of application. 

4. Our philosophy should be flex- 
ible and subject to change in 
the light of new evidence. 

5. Our philosophy should recog- 
nize different levels of learning 
from the kindergarten through 
college, and different areas with- 
in these levels. 


Variations for Different Levels 

Briefly, the art program from 
the kindergarten through the lower 
elementary grades should be largely 
manipulative, and should be an in- 
tegral part of large learning activi- 
ties which in themselves should be 








generous samples of life situations. 
In the upper elementary grades, the 
art program should provide much 
opportunity for expression and 
manipulative activity, and an ever- 
increasing emphasis upon art appli- 
cations in school, home, and com- 
munity, and the making of prac- 
tical things for these three agencies. 


The secondary school should 
recognize three distinct phases of 
the art program: (1) consumer 
knowledge, (2) amateur perform- 
ance, and (3) specialized instruc- 
tion. By “‘consumer knowledge’ we 
mean the developing of an aware- 
ness of art quality and developing 
standards and criteria for evaluat- 
ing common articles in terms of art 
quality, also the application of art 
in school, home, and community. 
By ‘‘amateur performance’”’ in art, 
we mean engaging in any type of 
art activity without intent of re- 
muneration or profit. ‘‘Specialized 
instruction” is for those few who 
as a result of ability and interest 
have chosen to work toward ca- 
reers as skilled craftsmen, illustra- 
tors, painters, designers, teachers of 
art, etc. 


Consumer, Amateur, Specialist 


In the junior high school the 
art program should be focused 
upon consumer knowledge and 
amateur performance in all phases 
of the arts. In the senior high 
school, and growing out of this 
program, we should expect to 
find a relatively small group who 
would be eligible for highly spe- 
cialized instruction. The rest of 
the group would participate in the 
first two phases of the program in 
a vitalized program of learning and 
activity. Such a program from its 
inception through the last years of 
high school should be enriched 
with visual aids; trips to stores, 
homes, public buildings, and in- 
dustrial plants; demonstrations; 
and every opportunity to see art in 
application and being applied. 


Let us as teachers of art develop 
a new philosophy and new tech- 
niques with which to apply that 
philosophy that we may differen- 
tiate the function of the teaching 
of art as it should be differentiated 
in order that art may serve a 
greater number in a more useful 


way. 
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New 
Masterpieces 


from Old 


DORA LINCOLN RALPH 
Thomas C. Miller School, Lynchburg 


“Bingo” 


URING these days when the 
D whole world is intent upon 

conservation, it is difficult 
to provide our young artists with 
a variety of good materials. The 
beautiful papers we used so care- 
lessly in the past are limited in 
quantity but unlimited in price, 
and likely to become more so as 
the demands of war production in- 
«crease; so we have resorted more 
and more to homemade papier- 
mache in our art work, because it 
is always available and nearly al- 
ways adaptable. Now yesterday's 
‘discarded newspaper, in the hands 
of genius, may become a master- 
piece of tomorrow. 

This mashed paper is ideal for 
modeling purposes, because it is 
easier to use than clay, more con- 
sistently amenable to reason, and 
more likely to become a finished 
product. The field of endeavor is 
fithited only by the amounts of 
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Three Puppets 





material, energy, and initiative you 
can command. 


Adventures in Plastic Art 


Preparation is simple and prac- 
tically costless. You will need old 
newspapers. warm water in a 
bucket, reliable flour paste, some 
old fruit jars, a worn-out wash- 
board, and the urge to create some- 
thing. The work may be done by 
any type of child, in any home 
and to have it done there is often 
not only a democratic policy but 
also diplomatic strategy. It allows 
grown-ups to enter into the field 
of endeavor. Mature minds sug- 
gest, help, and criticise, and, per- 
haps, praise young America. Often 
parents roll up their sleeves and 
enjoy again the joy of creation. 


More Docile Than Clay 

Cut the paper into one inch 
squares or pieces about that size. 
Put these into the warm water 
and allow them to remain there 
until saturated. Then scrub hand- 
fuls of the resulting mass, from 
which you have squeezed the ex- 
cess moisture, on your board. The 
finer your hash, the easier your 
further work will be, and the 
smoother the finished piece. As 
you model you must add paste to 
hold the crumbs of paper together. 
It will fall to pieces if you haven't 
enough, and it will be slippery if 
you have too much. You will soon 
acquire the feeling and learn how 
to banish lumps and cracks by skil- 
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ful massage. It will become even 
more docile than clay in your 
hands. It will also keep indefi- 
nitely if put into the fruit jars 
while still moist and before paste 
has been added. Cover the jars to 
prevent evaporation. 


Figures Need Backbone 


Large figures need some inner 
support, or backbone. This can be 
made of wire, or thin pieces of 
wood, and attached to a pasteboard 
or wooden base. All the structural 
complexity can be entirely covered 
by the papier later, of course. 

In making puppet heads, we 
generally insert pieces of wire, stiff 
wire, both north and south, and 
from ear to ear. Sometimes we use 
the same wire in fastening the head 
to the body, and sometimes the 
ends of the wire make fine attach- 
ment loops for the operating 
strings. Then we dry our heads in 
close-mouthed vases, or in deep 
mugs, so they won't be flattened 
by pressure, for they flatten more 
readily than the heads of Indian 
babies, whose mothers fancied flat 
ones were beautiful. (Our room 
does suggest a head-hunter’s lodge 
sometimes during the drying-out 
part of the process. ) 

Large pieces of work should of 
course dry on their flat surfaces if 
possible. If they have none you 
will have to be ingenious, and if 
you are not ingenious you have 
no business being either a teacher 
or an artist. You are dealing with 
such elusive subjects as Imagina- 
tion and Youth, and they are both 
hard to handle, and keep. 

We must allow all finished work 
to dry slowly. Rapid drying will 
cause cracking and sometimes a 
coarsening of a surface which can 
be made absolutely smooth by ma- 
nipulation, if so desired. The sub- 
stance becomes lighter in color and 
weight as it dries. This is another 
reason we like it better than clay. 

It is often easy to add to the 
detail work the second day. You 
are rested then and can often see 
places for improvement. Perhaps 
an orangewood stick will help 
make eyes or lips more shapely. 
We have acquired several valuable 
working tools, one of which is the 
pointed end of an exhausted com- 
pass—worn out from traveling in 
circles. 
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Color Without Limit 


Our finished papier takes tem- 
pora colors delightfully, so you 
may attempt anything. The sky 
is no limit. 

Cracks may be filled with new 
material, and additions cemented 
on so that they become firmly at- 
tached before painting. Finally the 
painted surface is covered with shel- 
lacto preserveit. This givesita dis- 
tinctly ‘““bought’’ appearance which 
children are quick to appreciate. 
If this coat is added before the 
show-card color is thoroughly 
dried, beautiful secondary colors 
often result. However, you should 





is thoroughly dry. Faces and im- 
portant details require careful work 
after perfect drying, too. 


Our finished articles are puppet 
heads, beads, log cabins, grass, 
would-be-stone chimneys, snow- 
balls and fruit for Christmas 
wreaths and door sprays, statues, 
model planes and ships, bowls, sol- 
diers, characters from books, stone 
walls, in short, anything we needed 
and wanted and couldn’t find or 
buy. We have used this material 
like plastic wood and it has with- 
stood wear after being shellacked. 





never paint until the papier itself 





Why Not Try It? 

Why don’t you try it for that 
new project of yours? It makes 
light and beautiful coat ornaments 
or brooches. You can be a lapidary 
and set your own stones, or a taxi- 
dermist and make glass eyes for 
your own animals. See what a 
wonderful medium it is to put into 
the hands of young artists. 


Don’t make all your drawing flat 
Children hate too much of that. 
Try imposing luscious curves 
On your chassis or hors d’oeu- 
vres, 
With this sort of plastic fat! 
You'll be pleased,—I’ll bet my hat. 


Decorative Paper for Book Covers 


HEN making covers for 
W sec school papers, a 

need is sometimes felt for 
something more imposing than a 
folder of cover paper and more per- 
sonal than a bought blankbook. 
In order to fill this need, the fol- 
lowing ways of finishing paper are 
submitted. Paper finished by any 
of these methods, and made up 
over stiff cardboard, will result in 
very satisfactory covers. 


Dyed Paper— 

(1) Colored wrapping paper, 
such as comes around packages, 
may be folded small, held under 
water for two minutes, opened, 


; crumpled finely with the finger 


tips, and dipped into a dye solu- 
tion made from Waldcraft or Put- 
It is not necessary to 
dye the paper evenly, as a mottled 
effect is often prettier. The paper 
is then ready to use, or a coat of 
shellac may be added, if desired. 

(2) Colored wrapping paper, 
or craft paper, may be folded into 
blocks and stenciled in an all-over 
pattern with wax crayolas, then 
treated in the manner described 
above. 


Imitation Leather— 
Brown wrapping paper, dress 
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ANNYE LEWIS ALLISON 
Richmond Public Schools 


bags from the cleaners, or craft 
paper, which comes by the roll, may 
be coated with three colors of wax 
crayons, such as yellow, orange 
and brown; yellow, green and 
black, or yellow, red and black, all 
strokes being made with the side 
of the crayon and having the same 
direction. The paper should then 
be folded into about 4x6” folds 
and held in a bucket of water two 
minutes. Open and drain it over 
the bucket, then crumple it as fine 
as possible with the tips of the 
fingers. Open again, spread it out, 
lightly, on a newspaper and give 
it a coat of orange shellac. The 
result will resemble alligator skin. 


Finger Painting— 


Finger paint paper, or colored 
newsprint, may be used to make 
attractive book covers by applying 
an even coat of Shaw Finger Paint, 
or use cooked starch colored with 
powder paint, or bluing, and make 
swirling, splashy designs with the 
palm, side of the hand or fist. 
After the paper dries, press under 
a weight, or with a warm iron on 
the wrong side. If regular finger 
paint paper is used, no shellac is 
needed, but in the case of news- 
print, it gives a smoother finish. 


Combed Paint and Paste 
Method— 

For this method, have a small 
pan of paste and water, mixed 
rather thick, and apply to the paper 
with a brush, adding water color 
from the box, using any harmoni- 
ous combination of colors. Comb 
the surface in any desired pattern, 
using a piece of cardboard 1”x2\4” 
with one edge cut into pointed 
teeth. When dry, the paper may 
be shellacked, or not, as desired. 
Marbled Paper— 

For this process, a large zinc 
wash tub will be needed, several 
tubes of oil paint or printer’s ink, 
red, blue, green, yellow, orange 
and black, turpentine and small 
pans to hold the diluted colors. 
Fill the tub three-fourths full of 
water, dissolve the colors in the 
turpentine and very gently drop a 
little of several, or all of them, on 
top of the water, then have two 
children, on opposite sides of the 
tub, to blow the surface of the 
water, softly, until a pattern is 
formed, and then quickly drag a 
sheet of colored paper over the top, 
renewing the paint, and the blow- 
ing, as often as needed. ‘The re- 
sulting paper may be used with, or 
without, a coat of shellac. 
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Public School Art 


and 


The Small Community 


IsaABELLE Hot 
Art Teacher, Elementary School, Waynesboro 


S a teacher of public school 
A * in a small Virginia 
town, people often ask me, 
“What relation has your work to 
the town?’’ They want to know 
the place of art in the school, its 
use to the child, and its value to 
the home and community. 

Thirty years ago public school 
art was treated as a luxury in the 
school program. Many of the 
“Fine Arts’’ teachers themselves 
were concerned only in the devel- 
opment of skill in drawing and 
painting—in how well a child 
could draw a stack of cubes, or 
paint the veins in a leaf, or copy 
the ‘Blue Boy’’. There are people 
even today who look upon school 
art work from this antiquated 
point of view. 

The place of public school art 
work in the State of Virginia has 
been clarified by the new course 
of study. In the section on Art 
the aims as stated refer to the 
child’s growth in creative power, 
development of appreciation, and 
function as a discriminating con- 
sumer who considers beauty as well 
as utility. From skill alone as a 
goal the program has thus ex- 
panded to include the emotions, 
attitudes, and activities of the in- 
dividual child. A broad program, 
and how is it developing in the 
State? In the cities, much has been 
accomplished. In the rural sec- 
tions, county supervisors are en- 
couraging more creative expression. 
Many small towns have been left 
far behind in this progressive pro- 


gram. They urgently need more 
emphasis on public school art 
work. If the small community 
could recognize this need, surely 
more would be done about it. 
Children are enthusiastic about ex- 
pressing ideas with paint and 
brushes, teachers understand its 
value, and it is up to both to sell 
the citizens of the community on 
the idea of a more extended art 
program. 


Art for Life’s Sake 

What is the place of art work in 
the school? In actual practice, it is 
an important factor in the learning 
process. Visual experience and cre- 
ative self-expression tie up with 
most of the problems of interest 
to the students. Art might truly 
be called ‘“‘the correlator of the 
school.”’ 

Of what use ts art work to the 
child as an individual? It aids in 
the development of his personality 
so that he may become a well ad- 
justed individual. The desire for 
expression of ideas and emotions 
finds a happy outlet in art activi- 
ties. A wide variety of mediums is 
a part of the program, and more 
creative handicraft work than in 
the past. It is time for a new slo- 
gan: “‘Art for Life’s sake.” 

What influence does public 
school art work have on the home? 
The boy’s or girl’s taste and origi- 
nality are seen in the many articles 
made for use at home, such as pic- 
tures, wall hangings, trays, bas- 
kets, bowls, hot dish mats. An im- 


proved standard of dress often re- 
sults. Through a growing knowl- 
edge of art quality in objects of 
everyday use children select articles 
of better color and form. Beauty 
and utility are seen to go hand in 
hand. 

Of what value ts public school 
art to the community? A stand- 
ard of good taste rises to a higher 
level in a community that is art 
conscious. This discrimination is 
seen in the selection of goods. In- 
telligent consumers are an asset to 
a town. Also, increased interest is 
shown in the appearance of the 
community—its public buildings 
and municipal parks. Sanitation, 
building improvement of property 
are natural outcomes of an in- 
creased interest in a town’s appear- 
ance. In addition, the art program 
in the schools has a very noticeable 
influence on the type of activities 
seen in acommunity. The movies, 
plays, musical programs, pageants, 
and club entertainments reflect the 
level of good taste of the towns- 
people. As for cooperation be- 
tween the school art program and 
the town’s worthy causes, the 
chances are innumerable—‘‘Clean- 
Up Week’’, arranging special win- 
dow displays, making tallies for 
benefit bridge parties, store win- 
dow posters for welfare agencies, 
table decorations for commnity 
banquets, signs for conservation of 
wild life and natural resources, and 
care of materials as part of the 
National Defense Program. 

The school is made up of future 
citizens. Will they grow in crea- 
tive power, in their ability to ex- 
press ideas and emotions by means 
of well chosen outlets? Or, will 
they be a drag on the community 
by possessing undesirable habits 
and attitudes because of ill-adjusted 
personalities? An entire commu- 
nity of cooperative citizens may be 
a Utopia, but a community that 
fosters freedom of expression 
through art mediums may truly 
progress toward harmonious living. 








Education Better-than-usual, and for All 
We have no way of knowing how long this war will last—we have no way of knowing what 
the situation will be when it ends. We can be sure, however, that what we do with our human 
crop will have a crucial bearing upon our fortunes during and after the war. Therefore, we should 
today not want education as-usual, but education-better-than-usual, and for all. 
—From speech of John K. Norton, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
# sity, New York, at Annual Convention, A. A. S.A., San Francisco, February, 1942. 
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MONG the many media 
available today for 


creative art expression 
clay might easily be singled 
out as one of the most fasci- 
nating. A study of the pot- 
ters craft opens a door 
through which may be seen 
the rich history and progres- 
sion of our total civilization. 
From every era fragments of 
clay work register an accurate 
account of the aesthetic de- 
velopment of a people. Indeed, in 
some cases there is little other mate- 
rial left with which to reconstruct 
the stories of ancient man. 


A Key to Historic Research 

The importance of clay as a key 
to historic research gives the ele- 
mentary classroom teacher an ex- 
cellent opportunity to start an in- 
tegrated art program with enough 
variety to interest different types 
of children. Studies of Egyptian 
life, of the Dutch, the Chinese, 
the Indians, the Africans, and all 
the other cultures with which we 
acquaint classes in their first years 
of school experience may be excit- 
ingly supplemented by a clay les- 
son. Let us observe for a moment 
a typical clay discussion arising 
from an interest in Indians. 

In the room is a Pamunkey 
Indian dish which a child has 
brought to school. It is a pretty 
thing, red clay with a black and 
white design. The whole pot 
shines. One child asks about its 
use, another wants to know how 
it was made, why it is so shiny. 
A third child describes a black clay 
cup and bottle which his grand- 
mother bought in New Mexico. He 
wants to know why the dish is 
not the same color as the pieces at 
home. Out of the group talk comes 
enthusiasm for several children to 
find out as much as they can as to 
why the Indians made pottery. 
Others are going to explore tech- 
niques. The story told by decora- 
tive design symbols catches the in- 
terest of two boys. 

At this point the discussion is 
stopped until the next day when 
the class may share the information 
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Creatiue 


Clay animals which have been fired and glazed. 
Created by elementary children in the Franklin 
School, Richmond, Virginia. 


which the children have found. 
The teacher, anticipating the class 
desire to work directly in clay, has 
brought a bucketful to the room. 
When the children suggest making 
bowls themselves there is no delay 
in distributing the material. They 
try to work in true Indian fashion 
fastening coil onto coil. These first 
pots are indeed crude and many 
crack when set aside to dry, but 
they serve the purpose of ac- 
quainting the children with the 
medium. 


The Lure of Clay 

Few people can resist the lure of 
shaping plastic clay. Quite by ac- 
cident one child notices that the 
wad of clay on his desk looks like 
a rabbit. He decides to make an 
animal instead of a dish. This ap- 
peals to the other children and as 
soon as the low bowls are com- 
plete many ask to make the ani- 
mals which the Indians hunted. 
In guiding this effort the teacher 
has an opportunity to stress the 
large significant forms of animals 
and their characteristic moods, such 
as the bigness of a buffalo or the 
sleekness of a wolf. She might also 
emphasize the good _ sculptural 
qualities found in Indian work and 
in animals themselves. For exam- 
ple, a crouching creature is com- 
pact, a running one flows in long 
horizontal lines. 

Children have a tendency to 
stick pieces of clay onto their small 
sculpture and leave protruding ears, 
tails, and snouts which are easily 
broken. Here lies a chance to look 
at Indian craftsmanship. If a piece 
of clay is well pushed onto a 
scratched clay surface it will prob- 
ably weather the firing without 
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mishap. Otherwise the tail, 
arm, or leg may not only 
crack in the fire but also may 
cause a mild explosion due to 
air trapped within the clay 
and thus may damage other 
ware. Some of the children 
will perhaps ask to paint their 
creations. Since the type of 
paint used in school will disappear 
when subjected to the intense heat 
of firing, true Indian methods of 
decoration may be employed. 


In every room there is at least 
one child who knows where to find 
some clay. Clays from different 
local deposits naturally vary in 
composition and color. This fact 
may be used to advantage. A thin 
paste or slip can be made from any 
clay by merely mixing it with 
water. Slips may be painted di- 
rectly on the surface of the chil- 
dren’s pieces and will produce sub- 
tle tones of buffs, tans, or earth 
reds. If the teacher is not familiar 
with the fired color of a clay it is 
a good idea to have the child in- 
cise an outline of the area upon 
which the decoration is applied to 
achieve clarity of design. After the 
pieces have dried for a couple of 
days, parts of the Indian pots may 
be polished with a smooth bur- 
nishing surface such as the back of 
a spoon. Of course, if glaze is to 
be used in finishing, polishing is 
an entirely superfluous operation. 
About two weeks should be al- 
lowed to insure sufficient dryness 
for firing. If no kiln is available, 
the boys who are interested are 
quite capable of firing the work 
Indian fashion. 

Of course this approach would 
not be of value in studying some 
countries, but then the social study 
idea is merely one springboard for 
starting a clay project. There are, 
too, certain groups which would 
demand a much less studied activ- 
ity. In situations of this kind a 
venture into purely abstract form 

(Continued to Page 260) 
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(a4 HAT tree is very good, 
but the trunk is too 
green’’, said Bobby about 

Nick’s painting. 

“But Bobby”’, said his teacher, 
“artists can see things that others 
do not see, and I suspect when 
Nick looked at the three the trunk 
seemed green to him’”’. 

Bobby accepted the explanation 
without further question, though 
the thought remained in his mind. 
The next day he said to his teacher, 
“Nick was right about the green 
tree trunk yesterday, for when | 
looked at the pines from my win- 
dow this morning I saw purple in 
them”’. 


An Excursion to the Woods 


That more children might be 
stimulated to appreciate beauty and 
art as Bobby did, and since nature 
provides unlimited inspirations for 
creative thinking, the teacher 
planned with the children an ex- 
cursion to the woods. On the trip 
the children cast aside thoughts of 
the ‘Three R’s’”’ as well as paints 
and brushes and sat for a while 
on unhewn rocks by the side of a 
stream where tall pines formed the 
background. They were enter- 
tained by the music of the birds 
and other friends of the woods. 
A mockingbird perched in a nearby 
tree sang a song. ““That reminds 
me of the song, ‘Listen to the 
Mockingbird’’’, said John. ‘I think 
the composer of the song must 
have heard a bird sing, and I be- 
lieve I can write a song too’’. 

“Well, the composer didn’t use 
the words the bird actually sang”’, 
said Jane, “‘but I know what the 
bird did say and I can write the 
words.” 

‘There are so many things here 
that would help us to write songs 
and poems—listen to the little 
brook singing and the rippling 
water swinging its tune’, said 
Billy. 

Bobby, who had been quiet, 
leaned forward and said, ““‘When I 
get back to school, I can paint a 
more beautiful picture because there 
are so many lovely colors out here 
that I have never seen before. See 
how the purple and blue in the 
pines shine in the brook and make 
the water purple and blue.” 

g@ Yes’, replied Virginia, ‘look 
how the sunshine dances over the 
ground and shows us the reds, yel- 
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The Five A’s 


Architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, and 
poetry take on new 
meanings 


SALLIE LEIGH COLE 


Art Instructor, Albert H. Hill 
School, Richmond 





lows, and blues in the grass.”’ 

‘“These woods are lovely’, said 
the teacher, ““because they are God's 
art. He has painted them with 
beautiful colors and has filled them 
with music.” 

“That is true’, added a very 
quiet but deliberate little girl. 

There was a silence for a few 
minutes and then Johnny, one of 
the older boys who had seemed to 
be in deep thought, said, “‘Do you 
know what those tall pines with 
their tops almost touching each 
other remind me of?—tthe cathe- 
drals in France. We had some pic- 
tures of them in class the other 
day. I am sure the architect who 
planned the cathedrals must have 
seen some pines like these. When 
I am grown, I am going to be an 
architect and design the finest 
building that Richmond has ever 
had—as wonderful as those pines 
seem to me.” 

‘Yes’, exelaimed Henry with 
a sudden outburst of enthusiasm, 
“your building may be the home 
of some of my statues. Look, these 
rocks we are sitting on may be the 
ones I'll chisel.’’ 

The children agreed that the 
time spent on this happy excursion 
was much too short. As the group 
returned to school they passed Bat- 
tle Abbey and were impressed by 
its architectural qualities. “Those 
who had been studying Greek Art 
realized the benefit of their knowl- 
edge in a practical and aesthetic 
manner. The teacher commented 
that Ruskin once said of architec- 
ture: “It is frozen music’. The 
group paused at Maury’s statue 
and saw that as they had never seen 
it before. It seemed like “Rock 
breathed into life’’. 


Class Work Stimulated 
In the days that followed the 
work in the classroom was stimu- 
lated by inspirations received on 


this excursion. The woods pro- 
vided ideas for creative paintings, 
poems, and songs. The statues seen 
on the trip encouraged creations in 
clay. The architecture observed 
promoted discussions concerning 
the influence of ancient styles upon 
modern buildings as well as the 
materials and construction of these 
buildings. 

Were the ‘Five Arts’’—archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
and poetry—all of which were en- 
joyed on this excursion, worth- 
while and appreciated? Practical 
information gained through expe- 
riences as these will not only make 
impressions upon youth but when 
such germs are cultivated and en- 
riched with more experiences as the 
class discussions require, a richer, 
more appreciative, and finer citizen 
will be the result. Through his 
knowledge of the arts, he will have 
gained a keener, broader insight 
into the varied life of today as well 
as that of yesterday, for, ‘As 
memory unites us with our indi- 
vidual selves, so art unites us with 
our historical past’’. 


Creative Ceramics 
(Continued from Page 259) 


and shapes suggested by the plas- 
tic nature of the material would 
be advised. There is an unlimited 
field for exploration. Bowls, vases, 
animals, people, jewelry, whistles, 
and toys of all kinds are sugges- 
tions for class projects. 


Clay Work is Fun 

The products of the first lesson 
a class has in clay may not be of 
much apparent value, but the chil- 
dren derive from the experience a 
comprehension of plastic form in 
space which not only makes their 
next experiment more meaningful 


but also carries over into their twok 


dimensional drawing and painting. 
It is this feeling of the mastery of 
creating shapes which have mood 
and character which makes clay 
work a deeply satisfying experi 
ence for the child. 

Clay work is fun. Have your 
children had a chance to enjoy it! 
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An Integrated Easter Program 


OW that such beautifully 
and accurately colored slides 
can be purchased for a few 
cents, there is no better way to 


teach picture appreciation than 
through this medium. 


A splendid way to do this is to 
present the lesson as an assembly 
program. Such a program affords 
a fine means of integration with 
music, dramatics, English, social 
procedures, democracy. 


An assembly program must be 
prepared a little differently from 
the ordinary picture-machine les- 
son of the classroom. There must 
be no stumbling over difficult 
words, no careless enunciation, no 
time lost in changing of views, etc. 
The talks themselves must be well 
prepared, in contrast to the spon- 
taneous speeches and discussions of 
the classroom. 


Today all children are much in- 
terested in the radio. Many of 
them have aspirations for auditions. 
Therefore, they thoroughly enjoy 
putting on a program, as if it were 
a television program. This, in it- 
self, is a fine bit of training. Tim- 


ing must be considered—from the 


standpoint of the program and 
from the standpoint of each partic- 
ipant. The individual likes to find 


out if his friends think he can speak ® 


pleasingly enough, slowly enough, 
with perfect enough enunciation 
to be “‘rated’’ good radio material. 

While this lesson might be given 
at any time and by any group 
above the sixth year, it is particu- 
larly appropriate for the Easter sea- 
son, in that it is based on Leonardo 
da Vinci's painting of ‘“The Last 
Supper’. 


Suggested Assembly Program— 


1. Music—The Palms by J. Faure 
(A two-part chorus) 
Leonardo da Vinci 

The Last Supper 

Right end Detail 

Left end Detail 

Right center Detail 

Left center Detail 

The Figure of Jesus 


a 
3. 
4. 
5. 
s 
8. 
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9. Music—T he Ascension, by 
J. W. Monk. (A_ two-part 
chorus) 


Now for the mechanics! These 
are given for several reasons. Not 
all teachers have available material 
for the research work needed in 
preparing this lesson. The talks 
should be simple and adapted to 
the age group to which they are 
to be presented. Not all teachers 
can envision the beauty of such a 
program without mechanical de- 
tails. However, once a teacher has 
put on such a program, she will 
appreciate its value and enjoy 
working out others with her pu- 
pils. 

The music may well be taught 
in the regular music periods, as 
two-part study. The material is 
most beautiful and worth-while. A 
chorus can then be chosen from the 
participating groups. 

The lights should be managed 
by a boy at the switchboard. That 
there be no mistake in timing, this 
person should post these directions 
near the board: 

1—Full auditorium lights until the sec- 
ond speaker has finished pacing off 
the approximate length of The Last 
Supper. 

2—Leave lights off until speaker tells 
where The Last Supper may be seen 
today. Lights on until pupils are out 
of auditorium, as shades have been 
adjusted for darkening the room. 

‘The pupil who operates the pic- 
ture machine should turn the light 
on the screen when the switch- 
board lights are off. The slide 
showing the full view of the pic- 
ture should be kept in one side of 
the frame all the time so that it 
may be exchanged readily for vari- 
ous purposes. The other views 
should be arranged in the exact 
order in which they are to be 
shown. (See program.) The op- 
erator should go over the part of 
each speaker, with machines views 
on, TWICE, before the actual pro- 
gram. The first time he gets his 
cues for changing views. (It is 
well for him to write them up, 
too.) The second time is a prac- 


tice in ‘“‘synchronizing’’. No blun- 
ders here for a “‘radio’”’ program. 
The speakers should each be sure 
of his own cues. This particular 
program should not be broken by 
the announcement of speakers. A 
continuity is more impressive. 


SPEAKER No. 1— 
Leonardo da Vinci 


You are about to see some views 
of one of the greatest pictures ever 
painted. It is called ‘““The Last 
Supper.”’ It was painted by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. A few words 
should be said about the man who 
painted this marvelous picture. 

About forty years before Co- 
lumbus discovered America, there 
was born in the little Italian vil- 
lage of Vinci a child who was to 
become a most unusual boy, a boy 
who became one of the most bril- 
liant men that the world has ever 
known. This boy was named 
Leonardo. Today we speak of him 
as Leonardo da Vinci, which means 
Leonardo of the village of Vinci. 
Vinci is about twenty miles from 
the beautiful city of Florence. 

As a boy, Leonardo wanted to 
know everything about everything. 
His father was a wealthy lawyer 
and lived in a real castle. His 
mother was a poor peasant. Be- 
cause the boy’s father was wealthy, 
and because of the boy’s desire to 
learn everything about everything, 
he did many things which as- 
tounded the people of his day. He 
filled whole rooms in the castle 
with bugs and beetles, insects of 
every description. ‘This he did that 
he might study their beautiful col- 
orings, their beautiful markings, 
their lace like wings—that he 
might watch those delicate wings 
in motion. 

It is said that he would buy 
whole cages of birds from men on 
the streets. Then he would let the 
birds free, one by one, that he 
might watch them soar off into the 
blue sky. Leonardo would then 
work on his flying machine. Think 
of it—a flying machine over five 
hundred years ago! 
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The boy would listen to the 
songs of birds, and to the wind 
blowing through the olive trees. 
Then he would compose sweet 
music for the friends he loved. 
Leonardo made wonderful lutes. 
A lute is a stringed instrument re- 
sembling a guitar. Once he made 
a marvelous one of silver and 
shaped it like a horse’s head. He 
gave it to a friend! 

Leonardo would follow a beau- 
tiful person about for hours, mak- 
ing sketches of him. Then he 
would follow an ugly person about 
in the same way, trying, by his 
sketches, to find out why the one 
was so lovely and the other so dif- 
ferent. 

When da Vinci grew to be a 
man, he was much sought, for 
there seemed to be nothing that he 
could not do, and do well. He 
planned and built great bridges, he 
drew plans for magnificent palaces 
and imposing public buildings. He 
planned wonderful machinery for 
the carrying on of the wars of his 
time. Above all else, he could 
model, draw, and paint as no man 
before him had ever done—for he 
drew from nature. The artists of 
his day had not learned to draw 
people by looking at people, as we 
do today. He discovered many of 
the laws of perspective which help 
us so much in drawing. 

Much of his work has been de- 
stroyed in the centuries which have 
gone by, but two of his master- 
pieces may still be seen—the Mona 
Lisa in the Louvre in Paris and The 
Last Supper in Milan, Italy. 


SPEAKER No. 2— 
The Last Supper 


Leonardo da Vinci painted the 
original of this famous picture di- 
tectly on the end wall in the dining 
toom of the old monastery of 
Santa Maria. Most unfortunately, 
he used oil paints. Oil paints do 
not wear well when used on plas- 
ter. Therefore, from time to time, 
parts of the picture have had to be 
painted in again. We all know 
What happens when someone 
paints for someone else. The paint- 
ing is bound to look a little more 
like the work of the second painter 
than it does like the work of the 
Original artist. However, we ap- 
Preciate what these other artists 
have done in preserving this re- 
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markable picture for the world to 
see. 

The Last Supper is a picture 
some twenty-eight feet long. That 
would be about as long as from 
here-to-here. (Speaker paces this 
off. At his return to his original 
position, the first slide is thrown 
on the screen. This makes an easy 
cue for the machine man.) 

The men in the picture are larger 
than life size. The background is 
an exact reproduction of the oppo- 
site end of the room in which the 
picture actually is. The very table 
with its fine linen cover is thought 
to be exactly like the covers which 
those monks of that monastery de- 
signed and wove for their tables. 
(Point to design. ) 

To paint a picture so that it 
would look like the continuation 
of the end of that room was a dif- 
ficult thing to do. Do you not 
think that Leonardo was just a bit 
proud of those long beams of the 
ceiling, drawn _ so accurately? 
(Point to ceiling beams. ) 

Notice how cleverly the simple 
side walls with their careful verti- 
cal lines help the picture to look 
like the end of the real room. 
(Point to these. ) 

The beautiful window through 
which can be seen the hills of Judea 
did two things. It made a spot of 
beauty in the dull dining room— 
for the real monks. For the pic- 
ture, it made a fine, bright back- 
ground for the central figure of 
Jesus. (Point to window.) 

Next the great Leonardo did 
something even more marvelous. 
He grouped the twelve disciples 
around the figure of Jesus with 
such skill that each one of the 
twelve shows some individual 
characteristic, and yet the center of 
interest is still the figure of Jesus. 

As you knew, Jesus is partaking 
of His last meal with His disci- 
ples. He has just announced that 
one of their number is about to 
betray Him. You can see how hor- 
rified and indignant each one ap- 
pears to be. 

When a part of a picture is sepa- 
rated from the whole picture, the 
separated part is called a ‘‘detail’’. 
Da Vinci evidently planned this 
picture in five details. This he did 
by placing the disciples in groups 
of threes about the central figure 
of Jesus. (Points—and a cue for 

Speaker No. 3.) 


SPEAKER No. 3— 
Right End Detail 


(Points to the three.) 

The three disciples at the right 
end of the table are: Matthew, Si- 
mon, and Thaddeus. (Points to 
each.) Jesus has just said, ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, that one 
of you shall betray Me!"’ “Truly, 
truly, one of you shall betray Me!”’ 
(Cue for the operator to put the 
Detail slide on the screen. ) 

These three men are aghast at 
the statement, but these three men 
are better poised than are some of 
the more excitable disciples. Simon 
is at the end of the table—so far 
from Jesus. One can imagine that 
Matthew has just exclaimed, “‘Did 
you hear what the Master said?” 

Then Thaddeus seems to have 
repeated to Simon, ““The Master 
says that one of us shall betray 
Him!” 

Simon, with a look of anguish 
on his face, says, ‘‘“Master, Master, 
is it [?”’ 

Not only do their faces tell the 
story, but their hands tell the story, 
too. (Point to Matthew.) “Did 
you hear what the Master said?”’ 
(Point to Thaddeus.) ‘“The Mas- 
ter says that one of us shall be- 
tray him!”’ (Point to Simon. )— 
‘‘Master, Master, is it [?”’ 

(The repetition produces a most 
dramatic effect.) Operator now re- 
turns to whole picture—the cue for 
the next speaker. ) 


SPEAKER No. 4— 
Left End Detail 


The three disciples at the opposite 
end of the table are no less excited 
than are the others, but like the 
group on the right end of the table, 
they are more controlled. Andrew 
has thrown up his hands. Is it that 
he just said, “Is it I?’’ (Change 
view to detail slide.) His lips are 
sternly closed. Perhaps his gesture 
means that he wishes those about 
him to be silent that he may hear 
the better. James the Lesser presses 
Andrew on the shoulder with one 
hand, while he leans behind An- 
drew to press the shoulder of Peter 
with the other hand. Bartholo- 
mew, with stern, closed lips, too, 
has climbed half way on the table, 
so intent is he. Apparently he has 
just said, ‘‘Is it 1?’’ and is anxious 
to catch whatever the Master may 
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say next. (Operator returns to 
whole picture. ) 

Compare the two ends of the 
table. No two men have the same 
expression on their faces, no two 
are gesturing with their hands in 
the same way, yet the balance at 
the table ends makes a perface set- 
ting for the two inner groups. 


SPEAKER No. 5— 
Right Center Detail 


How different is this group from 
the groups we have just seen. 
(Point to group—then operator 
turns to the detail slide.) 

James, in consternation, lips 
slightly apart, has thrown up his 
hands as he says, “Is it I?”’ 

Philip has risen as he gazes with 
a look of agony on his face. Point- 
ing to himself, he says, “‘Is it I?”’ 

Thomas has grasped the situa- 
tion. He is suspicious of someone. 
Behind James, he is beckoning to 
someone across the table. Is it An- 
drew? (Point.) Is it James? 
(Point.) Or is it Peter? (Point.) 

(Wher operator hears the 
words, “‘He is beckoning—’’, he 
should return to The Last Sup- 
per. ) 

SPEAKER No. 6— 


Left Center Detail 
We turn our attention now to 
the last group of three’s. What an 
interesting group it is! (Point to 


group—the signal for the operator 
to change slide to detail.) 


Angry Peter has risen, ready to 
fight anyone who shall even con- 
sider betraying Jesus. With his 
knife still in his hand (Point to 
knife) he leans forward to ask 
John whom the Master means. He 
is equally ready to fight should 
anyone by chance intimate that he, 
himself, be the guilty one. Notice 
the hands and face of John. 
(Point.) John has been over- 
whelmed by the statement of 
treachery. He wrings his hands in 
silent agony. He is heartbroken at 
the tidings he has just heard. 

The Fiery Peter! The Heart- 
broken John! Now Judas! 
Judas is the only man in the pic- 
ture with his face turned from the 
light. He must be quaking with 
fear. Perhaps he has caught sight 
of the beckoning finger of Thomas. 
(Point to Thomas.) Perhaps he 
fears the wrathful Peter. (Point.) 
Notice how tightly he clasps the 
bag of money in his right hand. 
Fear and greed are expressed in his 
face. (Point to bag.) He has over- 
turned the dish of salt. Spilling 
salt evidently meant a quarrel, even 
in early days. (Operator turns to 
Last Supper. ) 


SPEAKER No. 7— 
The Figure of Jesus 
Now we turn, for the last time, 





to the figure of Jesus. In the midst 
of the tumult He has caused by the 
statement that He has just made— 
the statement that one of their 
number is about to betray Him— 
Jesus sits motionless. (Change 
view.) He is absolutely spent. His 
limp, still hands lie on the table, 
as one might drop his hands who 
has said all that he has to say. He 
no longer speaks. He does not even 
look up. His silence is more elo- 
quent than any words. It is an 
awesome silence, which leaves no 
hope. (Dramatic pause.) 

When Napoleon and his men 
(Cue for return of Last Supper) 
entered the city of Milan, they used 
this church as a camping ground. 
It seems hard to believe that the 
soldiers amused themselves by 
throwing bits of bricks at the fig- 
ures in the picture. That they cut 
a door through the wall that they 
might make a stable for their 
horses, we know. (Point to door.) 
Years later, however, the French 
people tried to find a way to take 
the whole end out of the room 
that they might carry the picture 
to France. They finally gave up 
the idea, and The Last Supper may 
still be seen on the wall of the old 
monastery of Santa Maria, in Mi- 
lan, Italy. 


CHORUS—Ascension 


With one chorus and Amen. 





far. 





Three Jobs Which Must Be Better Done 

If our democracy is to continue to succeed in competition with other forms of social organi- 
zation it must do three jobs much better than it is doing them now. Thus, after having giv- 
en every boy and girl through our universal public school system a chance to show by the 
time he is seventeen, i.e., by the end of the high school course (completion of the twelfth grade) 
what is in him, i.e., what his interests, aptitudes, and abilities are— 

1. We must do a vastly better selecting job, or vocational guidance job than we have done 
thus far in the endeavor to see that each youth gets into the place in our American life in which 
he is best qualified to live happily and successfully. This means steering away from our so- 
called higher school system that very large fraction of the population that is not qualified to 
succeed in the pursuits to train for which the higher schools exist. In that responsibility we 
educators have failed badly so far. 

2. We must provide, presumably through apprenticeship, techniques so successfully used in 
Europe, the opportunity for the large fraction of the population which has no chance to suc- 
ceed in the analytical professions the opportunity to live happily and usefully through its mas- 
tery of manual and commercial skills. We educators have very largely neglected this job so 


3. We must through our public school system be the main agency for making not less 
than 51 per cent of the oncoming generation reasonably intelligent voters. Without this re- 
sult no democratic representative govenrment can possibly endure. 
public school system is enormous, the result so far very unimpressive. 

—From speech of Robert Andrews Millikan, Chairman, Executive Council, California Instt- 
tute of Technology, at Annual Convention, American Association of School Administrators, 


af San Francisco, February, 1942. 


This opportunity of the 
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USIC is an infallible ally 
M in all types of creative ex- 
pression. As a means of 
inspiration it proves invaluable for 


the development of plastic forms 
as well as other creative products. 


A Hallowe’en Experiment 


Hallowe'en, as a favorite event 
of children, presented the ideal oc- 
casion to combine music with their 
self-voiced desire ‘‘to make a Hal- 
lowe’en picture’. However, in 
most cases the desire to create was 
limited by a lack of experiences to 
a few trite forms. Saint-Saens’ 
Danse Macabre filled with action 
and mood needed no elaboration as 
the children were quick to ‘“‘feel 
with’ the quality of its eeriness. 
The younger children dramatized 
the spooks, where they went and 
what happened. The more timid 
children, as yet afraid to use their 
bodies expresssively, felt freer to 
be one of the more immobile parts 
of the children’s dramatic interpre- 
tations. Actually to move from 
one place to another for some chil- 
dren at first was too demanding, 
but they joined in the activity by 
standing in one place and moving 
their bodies rhythmically. For ex- 
ample, the child that as yet had 
not gained sufficient courage to be 
an active dancer was incorporated 
in the drama as part of the sta- 
tionary background. Gradually as 
trees or bushes, etc., some of these 
children overcame their fears and 
contributed to the action when 
they saw that they too could ‘‘do”’ 
successfully. “Through this physi- 
cal action the inherent rhythm of 
the music was emphasized ‘‘by 
doing what the music told us’ 
rather than relying on the adult’s 
interpretation. 


Rhythmic Interpretations 


Such situations presented a nat- 
ural background for calling atten- 
tion to the repetition of rhythmi- 
cal action with variations, the or- 
ganization and function of a basic 
design structure as the binding ele- 
ment of ideas and the expression 
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Creative Allies: Art and Music 


MARY E. RAFFLE 
Art Department, Richmond Public Schools 


of these ideas. Numerous types of 
music of different qualities and 
mood were used. In every group 
the approach naturally was altered 
according to the background his- 
tory of the class. Listening to the 
music was followed by a brief dis- 
cussion of the mood of the selec- 
tion and what and how the com- 
poser had used to produce the par- 
ticular quality. The major empha- 
sis was always kept on the emo- 
tional portrayal rather than put 
on the technicalities. If a dramatic 
interpretation did not develop, ex- 
periments with claps of the hands 
or varying tones of the voice were 
invented individually to manifest 
different rhythms and textures 
(staccato, legato) which in turn il- 
lustrated a diversity of moods and 
expressions. Through similar feel- 
ings and comprehension of the mu- 
sical qualities and by feeling their 
own bodies in action and repeating 
their original rhythmic interpreta- 
tions with variations as the music 
decreased or increased in intensity 
the children formed the basis for 
the learning of such facts as a 
pleasurable part of their experience 
together with their freeing of ideas 
and moods. This procedure facili- 
tated the mental and emotional 
growth of every child as well as 
assuring his physical participation. 


Loosened Imaginations 


In groups that were especially 
tense, more emphasis was laid on 
playing a game to find “how we 
felt’’ in certain kinds of weather, 
what colors went with it, how we 
or elements of nature would move, 
and the descriptive sounds. The 
music, however, immediately loos- 
ened up the imagination of even 
the most timid child who previ- 
ously didn’t know what to draw. 
Now he had a stimulating experi- 
ence, i.e., participation in active 
creative listening to music that gave 
him courage to dare to express 
what he felt because he wanted to. 
There was no hesitating as to what 
to use to complete compositions as 
each child had an abundance of 


ideas. If the music was not defi- 
nitely related to social studies, fan- 
tastic tales with action and plots 
grew into pictorial form that com- 
bined an aesthetic quality with an 
improvement in technic due to a 
release of expression and stimula- 
tion of interest. 


Expressed Ideas Through 
Many Media 


From this creative interpretation 
of listening to music there were 
many tangible results. Short dra- 
matizations and rhythms express- 
ing the music called for costumes 
and masks. The children found 
that after having physically en- 
acted their ideas an individual or 
group mural was very easy to ac- 
complish as well as a story or poem 
to go with it. Others developed 
their interpretations with clay 
showing a higher degree of imagi- 
native and aesthetic attributes. 
With puppets and marionettes the 
group reenacted all the initial ex- 
citement and mood that they had 
felt. Thus, with many media the 
children expressed their ideas. 

Frequently a large group is 
found needing growth and guid- 
ance in spatial relationships due to 
their lack of early use and experi- 
mentation with a variety of ma- 
terials and contacting form. How- 
ever, by working from an emo- 
tional point of departure rather 
than a technical one, more of the 
children grasped the feeling of the 
music and other stimuli. ‘Thus, 
they were more able to translate 
their own feelings and vivid ideas 
into plastic form because their ex- 
perience through stimulation had 
become a natural part of them. Of 
course, their scope of experiences 
is necessarily limited unless their 
environmental background has 
been extensive. Many of the chil- 
dren are emotionally tense, and 
their everyday activities often do 
not allow for a development and 
solution of personality problems. 

Having left the junior primaries 
most classes are thrust into an en- 
tirely different situation which 
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usually, except for outstanding sit- 
uations, does not allow any or lit- 
tle time for a continuation of in- 
dividual activity through which 
emotional release is possible. 


Emotional Development 
and Art 


Emotional development and suc- 
cessful art activity are directly in- 
terdependent. A good art product 
calls for inherent aesthetic merit 
based on organization and orderly 
design. Sound emotional growth 
likewise asks for related order out 
of disintegrated experiences. By a 
progressive advance in emotional 
stability a progressive improvement 
in art products is found. The two 
work together, each being estab- 
lished on design backed by a flow 
of aesthetic feeling. The individ- 
ual’s needs determine his expres- 
sive forms as well as the media he 
chooses. This makes it imperative 
that our educational procedures al- 
low for free democratic expression 
with sane liberal guidance—not di- 
rection. The child’s emotional sta- 
bility must be considered fully in 
light of his art product as it re- 
veals the various needs and poten- 
tialities of his whole personality, 
and not just for the sake of the 
art product alone. Signs of repres- 
sion, hostility, feelings of inade- 
quacy must be gently brought 
forth and recognized to aid amply 
the child’s whole growth instead 
of his academic progress as a de- 
tached part. By indirect means, 
through music as a release, fan- 
tasy, play, rhythmic movement, 
the unconscious can be expressed 
leading to a unity of the conscious 
and the unconscious. The advance 
in the development of the child’s 
whole personality is then more 


closely recognizable and in turn 
improved. This psychological proc- 
ess is a long slow one and one 
that must be handled carefully to 
bring forth the best educational 
program for the child. The teach- 
ers too must work as a whole per- 
sonality. Fundamentally they can- 
not create with children if they 
themselves do not operate as whole 
individuals. They must look into 
their own lives, their training and 
their opportunities to ascertain if 
they are on the way, at least, to 
becoming a whole personality. 

The classroom teacher has a tre- 
mendous responsibility in assisting 
the child’s integral growth. Her 
program should make fullest use of 
specialists at her disposal for only 
she by daily contact can thoroughly 
know what is happening to and 
within the child. The specialists 
should fit into the class activities 
and not be left as an isolated unit. 
Again we find the foundational 
principle of art as the principle of 
all successful growth, 1.e., organi- 
zation, design, with a purpose. 


Creative Possibilities in 
Social Studies 

It is entirely possible to keep a 
high level of creativeness even after 
the junior primaries. Activities re- 
volving around social studies fall 
very easily into creative possibili- 
ties. For instance, the study of 
Indian life centers on a culture that 
necessarily was creative. The In- 
dians had no one to copy or imi- 
tate; necessity forced them to in- 
vent. Their inventions were in 
turn based on a deep emotional 
life that permeated all their arti- 
facts. They created for a purpose 
as well as with devotion and inner 
feeling. Starting with Indian mu- 


sic as an inspiration the childrey 
quickly absorb the spirit of thei 
rhythms. In turn they can invent 
their own rhythms, interpret the 
in original dance forms which cali 
for further creative activity such aj 
masks, costumes, ceramics, murals, 
sand painting, toys, choral work, 
chants, etc. Indian music built on 
spiritual forms and religious back. 
ground is vibrant with emotional 
values that the children are quick 
to sense. In their activities they 
frequently reach a level of expres. 
sion that is as deep and sincere as 
the more religious rituals of the In- 
dian culture. Likewise, again we 
find an excellent opportunity in 
which the children can work out 
their own problems through un- 
conscious manifestations in their 
dramtic or other art forms. Every- 
thing the Indian did was a part of 
his whole life, and so it can be with 
the child in his original reinterpre- 
tations of this great culture that 
was founded on wholeness and 
unity of purpose. 


Music and Art Inseparable 


This is only one of the myriads 
of approaches that art and music 
as constructive allies can contribute 
to the most important thing to a 
child—growth as a whole being 
with freedom to express his indi- 
viduality construcively. Music and 
art are inseparable and together 
offer a means of drawing forth 2 
wealth of invaluable expressive 
forms. They touch the spirit of 
the child as well as offer a solu- 
tion to aid his potential growth. 
Music, rhythm, and imagination 
are a part of all of us and offer 
vast opportunities for experimen- 
tation. Come on everybody, let's 
listen to music and create! 





mechanical lines. 


February, 1942. 





. How Can the Nation’s Schools Aid the Air Corps? 
First, emphasize, in your school curricula, the basic technical sciences. Stress mathematics and physics 
and those subjects which instil the mechanical perspective. 
Secondly, supply the shop training and vocational courses for those students whose aptitudes are along 


Thirdly, streamline the general courses to develop that mental alertness which is utterly essential for 
developing a mechanized defense whether within the nation’s industry or in actual combat. 

If there is any supreme obligation for the nation’s schools to fulfill it is this: to instil sturdy Ameri- 
canism into the youth of the nation. Only the schools of America can adequately counteract the poison- 
ous propaganda which seeks to undermine democracy. Only the nation’s schools can convince its youth 
that if America is not worth defending, then there can be no other possession of mankind (either tan- 
gible or-spiritual) which is worth defending. 
—From address by Colonel Kenneth B. McNaughton, Director, Air Training Center, Moffett Field. 
Califorma, at Annual Convention, American Association of School Administrators, San Francisco, Cal.. 
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JAMES R. SYDNOR 


Music Training in Its Relation to 


Speech Training 


Instructor in Speech, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 


USIC and speech are arts 
M closely akin. In song, in- 

deed, they are united in a 
close bond, and yet even before we 
reach that organized form of ex- 
pression which we call singing, we 
find evidences of intimate kinship. 
As the great Roman orator Cicero 
said, ‘“What is well said must be 
partly sung.”” So in speech and 
music we find many points of 
identity. Both are founded on the 
basis of rhythm, complex, subtle, 
pulsating, soothing. Each art has 
a foundation of variety of pitch. 
Dynamic levels or changes of vol- 
ume are essential in both. Fluctu- 
ation of tempo or rate of speed is 
necessary. An extensive palette of 
tonal colors is found in all good 
speech and music. Such mutual 
bases should certainly stimulate us 
to a consideration of how music 
teachers and speech teachers can 
further each other’s educational ef- 
forts. 


Need for Speech Improvement 

That there is extensive need for 
speech improvement is axiomatic. 
A major portion of a person’s so- 
cial adjustment is made through 
the medium of speech. It is the 
gauge of a person’s culture. Since 
every child who passes through 
our schools has some proficiency 
in communicating ideas through 
speech, we are apt to allow a par- 
tial development of this art to suf- 
fice. Such negligence is to be de- 
plored, especially since we have the 
opportunity of establishing high 
standards of speech expression 
through radio. The average Amer- 
ican hears such splendid examples 
of diction, emphasis, forceful de- 
livery by way of his radio loud- 
speaker that he quickly notices 
among his associates any mistakes 
of speech endeavor. The need then 
is for much wider and more in- 
tensive speech training. The music 
educators in our school system can 
help in this cause. 
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Music Enriches Speech 


Let us first accept the fact that 
a person who has had his or her 
musical sensibilities awakened and 
trained will be much more con- 
scious of the niceties of speech. We 
should not infer from this state- 
ment that there are not superior 
speakers who have no obvious mu- 
sical appreciation; and yet the fact 
remains that a person who has lis- 
tened sensitively and intelligently 
to great music whether by radio, 
phonograph, or in concert will un- 
doubtedly reflect this association in 
his speech. 

Especially will his speech be 
enriched if he has participated 
in recreating music in the school 
orchestra and the choral society 
during the formative years of 
youth. A young lad who has been 
stirred to the depths of his heart 
by the poignant tones of an oboe 
or the etherial quality of muted 
violins will inevitably acquire 
thereby a refinement of tone in 
his speech. His life is not com- 
partmentalized. Any increase of 
delicate perception of tone will 
manifest itself in all other chan- 
nels of expression. He will have 
learned by actual experience the 
different effects produced in him- 
self and the listeners by a dashing 
exhilarating tempo or a slow grave 
pace. The crashing tumult of tone 
in the musical climaxes and the 
pianissimos which float almost un- 
perceived must surely infect his 
spirit with a desire to utilize this 
same effect in his speech. A youth 
with such a musical background 
can attack the problem of becom- 
ing a successful speaker with assur- 
ance. 

As an instructor in speech in 
a graduate school I can testify 
that my students who have had 
musical training grasp with much 
greater facility the fine points of 
speech, whereas the unmusical ones 
encounter much more difficulty in 


understanding and responding to 
suggestions. 

Something more definite can be 
done, however, than to give the 
young person the opportunity to 
associate with great music. This 
very definite something can be done 
by those school music teachers who 
work in the vocal field, who teach 
voice either privately or by class 
instruction, who direct any form 
of vocal ensemble. These teachers 
can influence the speech habits of 
their many pupils by understand- 
ing their very real responsibility in 
this kindred field. That many 
voice teachers do not sense their 
full responsibility or utilize the in- 
terrelationships of the singing and 
speaking voice is demonstrated by 
the many fine singers who speak 
with atrocious tone and weak em- 
phasis. 


Speech Training in Music 
Classes 

There are, of course, many ap- 
proaches to the problem of voice 
culture, but one of the most fruit- 
ful is that in which the teacher 
understands that singing is correct 
and beautiful speech sustained. 
Such a fundamental principle 
would make it necessary for the 
singing teacher to be concerned 
first of all with the correctness and 
beauty of the pupil’s speaking 
voice. The speech impulse has been 
indulged in the average pupil's life 
far more than the singing urge, 
therefore any attempt to teach 
singing without recognition of the 
state of speech is fraught with 
danger. 

There are voice teachers who say 
that the tonal production for sing- 
ing is entirely different from that 
of speech. This conclusion is 
reached probably because there is 
much greater pitch range in sing- 
ing than in ordinary speech, a 
wider dynamic range in the average 
song than in typical speech, a need 
for sustaining certain vowels and 
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syllables of a song much longer 
than the same vowels or syllables 
in connected speech. They say that 
the singer experiences entirely dif- 
ferent sensations in the act of sing- 
ing as contrasted with the act of 
speaking. These differences, never- 
theless, do not remove the fact that 
the same marvelous coordination 
of diaphragm, larynx, tongue, lips, 
and other parts of the vocal mech- 
anism produces both results. Both 
have the same purpose, namely, 
the expression of ideas and emo- 
tions through the medium of 
words. Their identities are more 
numerous than their divergences, 
therefore a vocal teacher who is 
careful to improve the speaking 


voices of the pupils will ‘find this 
improvement extending directly 
into the singing process. In other 
words, acorrect and beautiful 
speech is the foundation of good 
singing because by sustaining and 
intensifying this speech we arrive 
at beautiful singing. A pupil 
trained by this method will dis- 
cover that every bit of singing 
will be reflected in a development 
of excellence in speaking, and any 
practice in good speech will further 
the growth in song. 

To conclude, speech teachers in 
our educational system can take ad- 
vantage of the musical backgrounds 
of their pupils by showing them 
the common bases of both arts and 





Teachers Benefit from 


Extension Courses in Music 
ALPHA CORINNE MAYFIELD 


Instructor of Music, University of Virginia Extension Division 


GG USIC for every child— 
Mea child for music’’ 
is beginning to be the 
slogan of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. The University of Vir- 
ginia, as well as some other col- 
leges, is cooperating in bringing 
this to pass by offering Extension 
classes in music. 

While administrators, as well as 
regular school music teachers, pri- 
vate music teachers, and young 
mothers, enroll in the courses, a 
large per cent of the enrollment 
consists of grade teachers not nec- 
essarily trained in music. Several 
seem to lack the courage to use in 
the classroom the limited amount 
of music study they have had. 
However, they soon develop the 
prime requisites, (1) an eagerness 
to learn, (2) a desire to share this 
limited experience with their schoo! 
children, (3) a cooperative spirit. 
At the second meeting of the 
classes, which are held once a week, 
almost every member has tried out 
something with the school children 
that has been experienced in the 
college class. 


Joyous Singing of Good Songs 
Since the beautiful, free, joyous 
gsthging of many good songs is one 
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of the most important aims in 
teaching music to children, this 
phase of the course is stressed more 
than any other. The phonograph 
method of presenting rote songs is 
used by those teachers who cannot 
teach songs with their own voices. 
To cause each child to find his 
singing voice and to form good 
singing habits at an early age leads 
to increased pleasure in singing and 
more discerning appreciation of all 
forms of music. This is empha- 
sized throughout the course. Where 
a County Festival of Song is to be 
given the songs for this program 
are often learned in the Extension 
classes. Teachers learn not only to 
teach but to direct these songs. 

The fact that methods of teach- 
ing rote songs are made definite in 
this class gives the teacher assur- 
ance in the presentation of this 
material. The teacher teaches her 
class the following week the same 
songs by the same method which 
she was taught in class. 


Teachers Sing and Dance 
Soon the teachers, and their chil- 
dren, are joyfully participating in 
folk dances, singing games, meter 
sensing, expression of phrases 
through bodily movement, and the 


using the similar terminology. Vo- 
cal or singing teachers, working 
from the basis of speech, can em- 
phasize the identities of speech and 
song and urge simultaneous im- 
provement in both. Choral club 
directors can specialize on the 
textual and emotional expression 
rather than the purely musical as- 
pects of compositions. Adjudica- 
tors of singing contests should 
place first on their list the expres- 
sion of ideas through living words 
couched in flawless diction, rather 
than excellence of tone or musical 
style. These and other efforts will 
demonstrate the growing under- 
standing between teachers of music 
and speech. 


younger children in rhythm or- 
chestra. Creative, or at least free- 
directed, rhythms are a natural 
outgrowth of the more or less for- 
mal procedure in folk dances. Be- 
fore long, teachers, some of whom 
have passed the delightfully de- 
scribed age of “Life Begins at 
Forty’, enter into rhythmic ex- 
pression both directed and creative, 
with a spontaneous joy that is 
truly delightful. Upon observing 
some of these teacher-students in 
their own classrooms, it is inter- 
esting indeed to see them playing 
right along with the children. The 
former fear of letting oneself go 
seemingly had been forgotten. One 
teacher timidly but gladly said, “‘I 
didn’t know I had that much song 
and dance in me.’’ Administrators 
have told the writer of several in- 
stances where the attitude of an 
entire classroom had been improved 
because of the recent joyous par- 
ticipation in music. The singing 
period is proving equally enjoya- 
ble. Teachers who register for the 
music course, only after extracting 
a promise from the instructor that 
they will not have to sing alone in 
class, gradually begin to have as- 
surance in teaching songs to their 
classes. 

Since this instructor believes that 
the teacher who develops the cre- 
ative and constructive tendencies in 
children is strengthening them 
more than the one who strives to 
store the mind with factual ma- 
terial, the theory or mechanical as- 
pects of music are not stressed with 
the children. This does not mean, 
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however, that they are not taught. 
They are, but only to fulfill a need, 
agreeing somewhat with the phi- 
losopher who said, ‘“We learn only 
when we are interested.’’” (To be 
sure the teachers are given addi- 
tional knowledge of theory of mu- 
sic above the children). 


New Enthusiasm 


Space alone prevents one from 
relating the many interesting things 
seen in the classrooms in Virginia 
that have been developed through 
an interest in music by teachers 
who have had these Extension 
courses. The numerous correla- 
tions that have been made with 
subjects, music receiving a full 
share, are most gratifying. Truly 
the subjects have enhanced each 
other. Because the students in the 
Extension course have had new 
possibilities and appreciations de- 
veloped in them by a study of cur- 
rent radio pragrams they have car- 
ried this enthusiasm to their class- 
rooms. 


Children in the schools proudly 
show pictures on bulletin boards 
of artists who are to sing over the 
radio soon, composers whose works 
are to be played, and newspaper 
and magazine articles concerning 
them. English themes are often 
written about a composer after the 
child has gathered his material in 
the library. Lyrics of songs are 
ofttimes chosen for memory work 
instead of ‘‘standard poems’’. One 
spelling class asked to learn to spell 
artists’ and composers’ names. 


Instruments in Clay 


Because the study of some of the 
orchestral instruments proved at- 
tractive, evidences of this interest 
were seen in many rooms. One 
room had chosen to use the mod- 
eling clay to make miniature in- 
struments. The harp was not 
omitted, even if a few strings were. 
Films concerning music are being 
obtained from the State Depart- 
ment as well as song slides to be 
used by means of the stereopticon. 
Additional records of good music 
are being steadily added to the 
school libraries as well as good 
books about music appreciation. 

A frieze of instruments orna- 
mented one blackboard. In this 
case the instruments had taken on 
life by having unobtrusive arms 
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and legs, plus an occasional hat, 
which in some cases seemed to re- 
semble the character of the instru- 
ment uncannily. 


One principal, taking the course, 
told of a beginner in fingerprint- 
ing in art class who seemed not to 
be able to get the big arm move- 
ment necessary for this type of ex- 
pression. She, without comment, 
placed the “‘Blue Danube Waltz” 
on the victrola. It secured the de- 
sired results. In numerous cases 
songs have been illustrated during 
the art period. Such portrayals as 
“The Wind’, ‘““The Minuet’, and 
“Evening Prayers’’ or scenes from 
lives of the composers do not daunt 
these budding artists. One inter- 
esting mural of Mexican musicians 
was seen, and an excellent bust of 
Mozart in clay that would have 
graced a college art studio. 


Objectives of the Course 


Certain objectives and outcomes 
are kept continually in mind in 
the Extension course, one being to 
increase the capacity to perceive and 
comprehend the true meaning of 
music and recognize the fine ele- 
ments which make music beautiful 
and worthy to hear. 


As stated before, the use of the 
radio in classes in music apprecia- 
tion can be a vitalizing and stimu- 
lating force in interesting people in 
some of the world’s best musical 
literature. The writer believes it is 
wholly justifiable to interest both 
children and adults in the best 
musical personalities that are ap- 
pearing on the radio and in concert 
halls. In this way a new interest 
may be awakened which often 
leads to a new and interesting ave- 
nue of approach to music. 


A familiar name is not unlike 
a familiar face in that we welcome 
it and feel comfortable with it. 
One year over one hundred stu- 
dents in classes in The Teaching of 
Music Appreciation attended the 
Philadelphia Symphony Concert in 
Richmond, many living a hundred 
miles from the city. This year it 
was indeed gratifying to see again 
past and present members of classes 
from practically all over the State. 
The interest had lasted, because the 
student had taken something to the 
concert, therefore he could take 
something away. The program 
was studied in advance as were in- 


struments of the orchestra, balance 
of sections, the history of the or- 
Zanization and the life of the con- 
ductor. 


Everyone Needs Music 


“Everyone needs music. The 
highly endowed need it as an ave- 
nue for noble and satisfying self- 
expression, a giver of mental 
health. The less endowed need it 
as an agency for enriching and hu- 
manizing a life which otherwise 
might be hemmed in by drab rou- 
tine.”’ 

The teachers seem to grow con- 
stantly in appreciation of music in 
these courses. Many now have 
their own phonographs (as well as 
radios) and are forming small li- 
braries of records wisely chosen. 
Their taste in discrimination of 
good music programs on the radio 
is being constantly improved. 
They are reading worth-while 
books about music and musicians, 
as well as numerous magazine ar- 
ticles. 

Teachers, in schools that do not 
have radios, now take their own 
small radios to school for class- 
room use. This is particularly true 
on Friday when the Damrosch 
Music Appreciation Hour is given. 

Many have declared that a new 
cultural interest has been devel- 
oped in them that will be of life 
long value not only in the class- 
room but in everyday life. 


The writer hopes and believes 
that the result of these Extension 
classes in music in Virginia will 
be far-reaching. The full import 
of the present teaching will no 
doubt be manifested more in years 
to come than at the present time, 
particularly as the teachers con- 
tinue to grow in the knowledge of 
and interest in music. 

In the meantime, we should 
realize that music can be a reliable 
spoke in the balance wheel of life 
during these times of stress and 
strain. More than ever we need to 
participate in producing and listen- 
ing to good music as a means of 
emotional outlet to relieve strain 
and anxiety; to lose oneself 
through interest in an art; to re- 
lieve prolongation of worry that 
makes for inefficiency; and for 
complete relaxation and sheer en- 
joyment. 
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Music Festivals in Roanoke County 


JOSEPHINE NORTHCROSS FAGG, 


importance of music as an edu- 
cative force. We are already 

committed to that idea. We need 
only to reiterate our faith in it. 
Mursell says, ‘If we want to edu- 
cate a human being, the first neces- 
sity is to influence his emotional 
life.’’ “‘And because of its com- 
manding power over human emo- 
tions,”” he holds, “‘music is one of 
the foundation stones in the build- 
ing of the good life.” 

It may be well, however, to 
preface a description of present 
practices in our country regarding 
music festivals with the following 
statement of aims, in order that 
everyone may see why we have 
such types of musical experiences: 
1. To acquaint the public with the 

work of the school and to give 

them an opportunity to identi- 
fy themselves with its activities. 

2. To give the pupils of every 
school in the system the experi- 
ence of appearing and partici- 
pating with other schools in a 
worth-while project. 

3. To improve individual and 
group performance in tone 
quality, interpretation, and 
rhythmic expression. 

4. To give teachers experience in 
creating and carrying out a mu- 
sical program. 

5. To provide an opportunity for 
the evaluation of the musical 
experiences of our children. 

6. To increase the appreciation of 
music and of music festivals in 
Virginia and elsewhere. 


Thousands Participate 


For the past five years, our county 
music festival has been an annual 
affair, held at some time during 
National Music Week. The first 
two years it was held in the audi- 
torium of the Andrew Lewis High 
School, after which it became so 
unwieldy that it was decided to 
have a large outdoor festival. This 
grew to such proportions that, by 
the end of the second year, three 
thoysand pupils were participating 
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[: is not necessary to justify the 
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in the festival given on the grounds 
of the William Byrd High School 
at Vinton. This had its good 
points, but it was felt that the 
quality of the music was not com- 
parable to that which had been 
produced indoors. Values were 
weighed, and an analysis of the 
situation resulted in a new plan, 
namely, to hold regional festivals 
in seven different areas in the 
county. 

Accordingly, each area set up a 
committee to make plans for the 
festival to be held there. Excellent 
work was done. Each program re- 
flected constructive thinking and 
effort on the part of the teachers 
and provided valuable experiences 
for the children. 

The members of each group ex- 
pressed a keen desire to work out 
programs this year that were or- 
ganized around a theme. In order 
to provide ‘a wide variety of ma- 
terials for such programs, a central 
committee met and worked out a 
master list of songs for the county, 
one group for upper grades and 
one for primary grades. From this 
list, each group chose the festival 
songs to be used on its program. 

In selecting the songs, the fol- 
lowing criteria are kept in mind: 
1. Is the song recorded? 

2. Is it found in the books we 
have in all schools? 
3. Is it easy enough for the chil- 
dren in these grades? 
Is it suitable for chorus work? 
Does it have a pleasing melody? 
Does it have musical value? 
Does the list provide a variety 
of songs? 
Each regional group has held 
meetings this year to work out all 
phases of its program. This in- 
cludes, in addition to the choruses, 
dances, rhythm bands, and any 
types of musical experiences that 
have been carried on throughout 
the year. All grades have been rep- 
resented, from the first through the 
senior year of high school. 

Some of the themes chosen are 

as follows: Music in American 
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History, The Message of the Flag, 
Types of American Music, Spring- 
time and A May Festival. 


Interpretative Dances 


A unique feature of the pro- 
grams has been the interpretation 
of the songs in dance and rhythmic 
work. Both dances and costumes 
were original and showed much 
creativeness. For example, Old 
Mother Wind was the inspiration 
for a Chinese dance, the Flag Song 
for a patriotic drill, Jeanie With 
the Light Brown Hair was dra- 
matized by girls in appropriate cos- 
tume, and Weel May the Keel Row 
was followed by the Highland 
Fling. 

Much research was done to find 
material on the folk dances of dif- 
ferent countries and the costumes 
were sketched and copied faith- 
fully. 

Some two-part singing has been 
introduced in which the pupils par- 
ticipate with evident enjoyment. 
A conscious effort has been made to 
select material suitable for this type 
of work. ; 


In one group, it was found that 
the songs that carried out the theme 
were not recorded. To meet this 
difficulty, the group planned to 
make its own recordings, a unique 
undertaking. 


Each school owns a good supply 
of records, books, and phono- 
graphs. It has been found that 
more effective work can be done 
with the electric phonograph than 
with the automatic machine. It has 
a better tone quality and the vol- 
ume can be regulated to suit the 
size of the class. 


Whenever it has been possible to 
arrange it, teachers have served as 
accompanists and conductors of 
choruses in all programs. This has 
served to reveal much latent talent 
and to stimulate musical activity 
on their part. In addition to this, 
members of the Music Club co- 
operated with the committees and 
gave invaluable assistance. 
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No Two Festivals Alike 

No two festivals have been alike. 
It was a thrilling experience to fol- 
low them around the county and 
to hear the vast chorus of pupils 
who were singing together for the 
first time. It was a fine thing to 
watch the pleasure of the parents 
as they listened to their children. 


It seems, now, as this is being 


written, that it is of vital impor- 
tance that we continue our custom 
of having music festivals. All of 
us need to sing now to keep up 
our morale. It will give us emo- 
tional release in our period of 
stress. Through the agency of mu- 
sic our lives will be cheered and our 


spirits uplifted. 

It may be a vaulting ambition, 
but we want for all our children 
the gift of song with all its edu- 
cative values and, in addition, those 
other types of musical experience 
that will contribute to the enrich- 
ment of life. 


School Music Pervades Community 


USIC at Handley is a very 
M vital part, not only of the 

school program but also 
of the community life in Winches- 
ter. Chorus, band and orchestra 
training is given and students have 
the opportunity of taking private 
piano lessons during their vacant 
periods from two teachers who 
have studios in the school building. 


Regular classes in music are held 
in Grades 1 through 12 under the 
instruction of Gwendolyn Haynes, 
Supervisor of Music in the entire 
Handley system. In the high school 
each Friday the assembly period is 
reserved for singing by the whole 
student body. For this program 
varied selections from sacred, patri- 
otic, folk, and the better modern 
songs are thrown on a screen. 


Glee Club Active 


One of the most active organi- 
zations in the school is the Glee 
Club. Composed of both boys and 
girls, it meets two or three hours 
a week. An A Cappella Choir was 
organized four years ago which 
meets once a week. These Glee 
Clubs participate in numerous as- 
sembly programs giving young art- 
ists an opportunity to gain confi- 
dence in their solo work. Every 
organization in town calls on the 
Handley Glee Clubs for help. Dur- 
ing the past year they appeared in 
six different programs before the 
Civic Clubs. They gave a concert 
for British Relief, took part in the 
school’s Red Cross Benefit show 
and are now preparing a concert 
for a community Red Cross Bene- 
fit show. 


When the Apple Blossom Fes- 
tival holds its annual mass meeting 
and rally the Handley Glee Clubs 
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furnish the music. They also pro- 
vide the singing in the annual Ap- 
ple Blossom Pageant, staged by 
Handley students. The football 
season was launched last fall by a 
program over the local radio sta- 
tion and the Handley Glee Club 
sang the school songs. The 
A Cappella choir appears two or 
three times a year at local churches. 


Miss Haynes also directs another 
group called the Latin Choir, com- 
posed of forty Latin students. This 
Latin Choir recently gave a concert 
of old Latin hymns and student 
songs before the local branch of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 


Two Outstanding Performances 


There are two outstanding per- 
formances each year, however, of 
the Music Department. It has been 
a custom for several years to give a 
Christmas concert on the Sunday 
preceding Christmas with a choral 
group of 500, composed of the 
high school Glee Clubs and stu- 
dents from grades 4 through 6. 
The Art Department under the di- 
rection of Katherine Pannill col- 
laborates on this undertaking and 
decorates the stage with novel and 
appropriate effects. The whole 
community attends this impressive 
program of worship and fills the 
auditorium to overflowing. The 
second occasion on which the Glee 
Clubs attract a large audience is 
the annual commencement concert. 

The many public appearances of 
the Glee Clubs and the high qual- 
ity of their performances make 
membership in them a coveted 
honor. 

Equally cooperative in meeting 
the needs of the school and serv- 


ing the community are the Hand- 
ley Band and Handley Orchestra. 
These two organizations are under 
the leadership of Professor W. H. 
McIlwee. The Handley Band has 
always taken an active part in the 
annual Apple Blossom Festival by 
playing the score for the pageant 
dances and entering the feature pa- 
rade. This organization frequently 
represents Winchester at the festi- 
vals of surrounding communities, 
such as the Turkey Festival in Har- 
risonburg. It was called upon to 
serve at the dedication of the Front 
Royal bridge recently. It always 
plays for the city’s Memorial Exer- 
cises on May 30, June 6 and No- 
vember 11. 

The Band also lends its support 
to the cheering section at football 
games and at the end of the school 
year leads the parade of 2,400 chil- 
dren who march with floral trib- 
utes to the graves of their bene- 
factors. The Band never refuses 
the many requests that come from 
the city’s clubs, organizations, and 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Handley Orchestra, while 
not quite so active as the Glee 
Clubs and Band, makes several 
public appearances during the year, 
playing for banquets and school 
shows and programs. 


Not a Frill 

Music at Handley is not consid- 
ered a ‘‘frill’’. It not only serves 
the community with its school or- 
ganizations but provides a source 
of talented and well-trained musi- 
cians to serve after graduation in 
the community’s bands, choirs, and 
orchestras. Many a graduate has 
found that Music was one of the 
most valuable courses offered to 
him at Handley. 
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Music Majors at Madison 


OTH music and art education 
B are of importance as aids to 

personal growth and social 
adjustment. An understanding of 
music means an understanding of 
people, nations, their customs and 
their aspirations. Music is an es- 
sential element in the cultural back- 
ground of teachers. Ear training, 
a knowledge of fundamentals, an 
acquaintance with the best musical 
literature, and a study of applied 
music in its various fields are all 
valuable. 

It will be easily recognized that 
the college training of prospective 
music teachers should be of a more 
comprehensive nature. Ear train- 
ing, intensive study of theory, har- 
mony, history, and applied music 
are all needed. Teachers of music 
should be trained in the most ef- 
fective schoolroom procedures and 
be able to discover and stimulate 
the creative instinct in children, 
and make musical expression a nat- 
ural part of every child’s experi- 
ence. Participation in both vocal 
and instrumental groups and con- 
ducting should be included in prep- 
aration for teaching. 


Importance of a College Course 

Remarkable growth in musical 
understanding may be derived from 
the college chorus. Choral training 
in music classes, particularly in cur- 
ricula leading to teaching, is essen- 
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tial, but the elective chorus which 
sets up its own objectives and 
standards is extremely valuable. 
All colleges which wish to con- 
tribute to the cultural tastes of 
students should offer organized 
choruses of different types. There 
should be choruses open to all stu- 
dents without voice test. Other 
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Her songs are a part 
of her lessons 


choruses with varying standards 
should be organized, so that no one 
may be deprived of desired expe- 
rience. There should be at least 
one, probably two choruses, to 
which students are admitted by 
voice tests, where high standards 
of character and scholarship are 
maintained, where friendliness is 
evidenced, and where it is felt an 
honor to serve their college and 
community. 

The old type of college glee club 
has been replaced by the chorus of 
students who are eager to master 
the real elements of choral music 
and experience more pleasure from 
learning worth-while music than 


MUSIC: 


A Factor in the Train 


EDNA T. SHAEFFE 
Director of Music, Madison College, hy 


from the some time trivial songs of 
the other type organization. Ex- 
amine the repertoire of the chorus 
from the standard colleges today. 
Their choice of music is invariably 
the best in musical literature. This 
type of chorus, composed of stu- 
dents with alert minds, resonant 
voices, working intensively, ac- 
cepts readily any challenge to im- 
prove its musicianship. 

The results, summed up, are as 
follows: a strong bond of friend- 
ship is made, a repertoire of good 
music is learned, musicianship is 
improved, interesting, wholesome 
experiences have been gained 
through the medium of an extra- 
class activity—the college chorus. 


Experiences in Instrumental 
Music 

Such organizations as orchestra, 
band, and string quartette give op- 
portunity for similar experiences 
in instrumental music. and each has 
its own definite place and value. 

These are some of the musical 
activities at Madison College, situ- 
ated in a section of Virginia where 
for decades people have met several 
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times a year to spend the whole 
day in singing, where pioneer mu- 
sicians have printed the first music 
books used in the State. Since the 
founding of the College, oppor- 
tunity has been given for musical 
experience to all its students. 

Varied programs by artists, a 
carefully chosen library of books 
and magazines, recorded music, ra- 
dios, classes in musical literature 
and history have all aided the gen- 
eral college student in the develop- 
ment of an intelligent love and 
understanding of music, and have 
contributed to the cultural growth 
of the College. 


Special Curriculum for Music 
Teachers 

Students in the curricula leading 
to teaching are given training of a 
more technical character, so that 
they may carry to the children in 
the schools those musical experi- 
ences so essential in their training. 

A special curriculum for stu- 
dents who will go into the field 
of music teaching and supervision 
includes intensive training and di- 
rected teaching in music.  Indi- 
vidual instruction is provided for 
all students who elect to study 
piano, voice, organ, violin, and 
other orchestral instruments. Col- 
lege credit is granted in all curricula 
for individual study of music. 
Music programs, participation in 
numberless community events, 
State and National music festivals 
have added a wide variety of valu- 
able experiences to the special music 
students. Musical activities offer to 
the student opportunity for inten- 
sive training, social and practical 
experience, development of poise, 
and provide music for social and 
college functions. 

Any teacher will be an asset to 
the community who is able to lead 
community singing, participate in 
civic interests, contribute to the 
musical growth of choirs, music 
clubs, bands, and orchestras. 
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ALL-STATE HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


Our cover this month shows an all-state high school band, com- 
posed of representatives picked from several Virginia schools, at the 
University of Virginia seated on the stage of Cabell Hall, with 
Growbeck’s beautiful copy of Raphael’s School of Athens in the 
background. 

Seventy picked high school musicians and twenty band and 
orchestra directors from Virginia schools were present for the two- 
day Band Clinic sponsored by the Virginia Band and Orchestra 
Directors’ Association. This was the first Clinic of this kind held 
in the State, but it was so successful that it is planned to make it 
an annual event. Next year’s Clinic will be held earlier to allow 
more time before the Spring Festival to prepare numbers sight-read 
at the Clinic. Another year it is hoped to assemble more than one 
band so that a greater variety of selections may be rehearsed with- 
out wearing out the students. 

The Virginia Band and Orchestra Assogiation feels that an an- 
nual Clinic can help both students and direétors by allowing them 
to play and hear the better numbers from the National Competition 
lists as a guide to choosing the numbers their own bands will play 
in the Festival. Both students and directors benefit by the criticism 
of their associates. As soon as the Band Clinic is an established 
event, the Association hopes to begin a series of orchestra clinics to 
strengthen that phase of music activities. 

The band shown in the picture rehearsed for seven hours on Sat- 
urday, for two and one-half hours on Sunday, and gave a public 
concert on Sunday afternoon. The band was conducted by mem- 
bers of the Association selected by a vote of all members. The Clinic 
Committee was composed of R. A. Man, Chairman, S. B. Hoose, 
E. Franklin Woodson, Paul E. Brown, and James E. Berdoll. 
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The Land 


of 


Storybooks 


A Musical Play 


IRENE CARDWELL 


Brookneal 


Scene I 


MOTHER: (Glances at the 
clock.) Dear me! It’s nine o'clock! 
Time for you to go to bed, son. 
(She puts away the sewing hur- 
riedly. ) 

BOY: Please let me read just 
one more story, Mother. I’m hav- 
ing the most of fun. Can’t I have 
just a little while to finish the pic- 
tures in my new book, Daddy? 

FATHER: A few minutes, per- 
haps. (Lays aside paper.) Mother, 
why can’t we get out the old song- 
books and sing a little? We don’t 
sing as much as we used to. 

MOTHER: That will be fine! 
(She gets a couple of books from a 
table nearby and hands one to 
him.) Which song would you like 
tonight? 

FATHER: Let’s sing Seeing 
Nellie Home. It’s number —. 

MOTHER: That is a lovely 
number. It reminds me of the times 
we had in our younger days. How 
we could sing it when we were re- 
turning from picnics or dances on 
moonlight nights! 

FATHER: ’Tis much prettier 
with lots of voices, but we two 
can do well by it. You give the 
pitch. (They sing.) 

FATHER: Now who could 
beat that? We cannot stop with 
one song. What would you have 
us sing next? 

MOTHER: I have always liked 
Old Folks at Home. It’s num- 
ber —. 

FATHER: Yes, it’s a Stephen 
Foster song, and they are all good. 
I have the number now. Let’s sing. 

(They sing one verse. While 
they are singing, Genie appears at 

a@he side of the front stage and 
slowly crosses. He motions to the 
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pointed cap are suggested. 


and a tail. 


patched and ridiculous looking. 


times. 


Scene I1]—Same as Scene I. 





Characters 
Mother Milkmaids Washington 
Father Puss-in-Boots Lincoln 
Boy Dutch Twins Soldiers 
Genie Epaminondas Colonial Dames 
Indians His Ma Colonial Gentlemen 
Farmers Fairies Pirates 

Sandman 

Costumes 


Mother, Father, and Boy wear any ordinary clothes. 
Genie may wear anything to make him look like an imaginary 
character—Long yellow trousers, short, green smock, and purple 


Indians may wear long trousers and coats or shirts with fringed 
sleeves and trouser legs, and a head band with feathers. 

Farmers wear overalls and straw hats. 

Milkmaids wear print dresses and bonnets. 

Cat wears cat face and black outfit, black gloves, black socks, 


Dutch Girls dress in costumes suggested by Dutch pictures. 
Costumes can be made of colored cambric. 
Epaminondas and His Ma wear any old clothes which are 


Fairies wear different colored costumes made from tarlatan. 
Washington and Lincoln dress according to the style of their 


Soldiers may wear long trousers with leggins, old felt hats 
pinned up to make them look like any particular period. 

Colonial Dames and Gentlemen dress in full skirts and short 
trousers like the people of Washington’s era. They all wear wigs. 

Pirates may wear anything to make them look rough. 

Sandman wears long, loose-fitting clothes of gray and a purple 
hood. He carries a big sack for his sand. 


Setting 
Scene I—A comfortable living-room. 
Scene II—Outdoors. A big, open book is placed at the center 
back and all the characters enter and leave through it. 








boy to follow. They both leave 
stage ‘‘unseen”’ by the older peo- 
ple.) 

Scene II 

BOY: Gee! Is this really the 
place where the Storybook People 
come to play? Will they come 
while I’m here? (While he speaks 
these lines he goes about the stage 
and examines the things as if be- 
wildered. ) 

GENIE: (From left front 
stage.) Sure. They play and sing 
here every night and anyone who 
is their friend can see them. 

BOY: But how can I show 
them that I’m their friend? 

GENIE: They already know— 
they've heard you beg to read about 
them time and again. Look! Here 
comes a group of them now! 

BOY : Indians! I hear tom toms! 

(Enter a group of boys dressed 
like Indians. They do a war dance 


and march back into the story- 
book. ) 

BOY: Wh-e-ew! I was almost 
frightened at them—but I liked 
them. 

GENIE: And you'll like the 
others too. (Motions toward the 
storybook where the farmers are 
appearing.) Behold the Friends 
from Fantom Farm! 

BOY: (Begins and sings, Can 
You Show Me How the Farmer, 
the question part. Then Genie 
joins in.) 

FARMERS: (Sing the answer 
to the song. They repeat the an- 
swer and make motions as they 
sing to carry out the action sug- 
gested by the words, then they re- 
turn to the book.) 


The Genie and the Boy follow 
the farmers part the way to the 
book pretending, at the same time, 
to be sowing grain. While they do 
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this the Milkmaids appear on the 
stage. 

BOY: (Looking around and 
observing the Milkmaids.) Look 
at this. Say, who are you? 

MILKMAIDS: 

Oh, we are the maids from 
Fantom Farm. 

We carry our milk pail on 
our arm. 

We all work hard most every 
day, 

We don’t have time for very 
much play, 

But we've learned to sing a 
round-de-lay. 

BOY: Oh, do sing it to me. 

(Milkmaids sing, then throw a 
kiss at the Boy and run back into 
the book. ) 

BOY: Gee, I think they’re nice. 
(Nudges Genie.) What's that? I 
do believe it’s Puss-in-Boots! 

(Puss trots forward.) 

PUSS: Meow! Me-o-w! 

BOY: (Sings question to Pussy 
Cat, Pussy Cat, Where Have You 
Been?) 

PUSS: (Sings answer to the 
song. After she finishes she trots 
up to Boy who pats her on the 
head. She meows twice and trots 
off the stage through the book.) 

GENIE: You'd think she’d be a 
little “‘stuck up’’ after visiting the 
queen, wouldn’t you? 

BOY: But she was really nice 
and friendly. 

(Dutch twins enter while the 
two are making the last speech. ) 

DUTCH TWINS: 

You'll find that we are friend- 
ly too. 

We've come to give a dance 
for you. 

BOY: (Clapping hands.) That 
will be fine! Go ahead. 

(Dutch Girls give a slow tap— 
as if they might be using wooden 
shoes—smile, and run off.) 

BOY: (Scratching head.) You 
know, I’ve met them in my story- 
book somewhere—but where? 

GENIE: How about the Geog- 
raphy Book? 

BOY: (Snapping fingers.) 
That’s it! (He looks up and sees 
Epaminondas who has crept in 
while they were talking.) I’ve met 
you too! 

EPAMINONDAS: I guess 
youse has. You is heard me sing, 
too. (He sings Shortnin’ Bread, 
and carries on a lot of antics as he 


sings. ) 
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HIS MA: (From backstage.) 
Epaminondas! (In a scream.) 
EPAMINONDAS: Yes, Mam- 


my. 

HIS MA: (Rushing out on the 
stage.) Where dat bread, chile? 
(Looks at the bread which Epam- 
inondas is dragging around on 
the end of a string and throws up 
her hands in horror.) E-pam-i- 
non-das! Dat ain’t no way to carry 
bread. Now I ain’t got no bread 
for dinner and company is cum- 
min. (She boxes his ears.) Now 
I gotta go and get the bread my- 
sef. Come on here and watch those 
pies while I’m gon’ and you min’ 
how you step in them. (She grabs 
him by the ear and leads him off 
the stage. ) 

EPAMINONDAS: Yes, Mam- 
my. 
(While they are putting on this 
little dialogue, Boy has been look- 
ing on with a great deal of interest. 
When she boxes his ears, Boy gets 
behind the Genie and peeps out 
from one side.) 

BOY: (Coming out from be- 
hind Genie and laughing.) I'll bet 
he gets a licking before she finishes. 
(Pauses and listens.) Music! 

(Fairies enter, whirl around 
lightly, and pause in a ring.) 

(A group backstage may sing 
A Fary Ring while the fairies 
carry out motions suggested by the 
words, or they may do a light 
dance to the tune of any light, airy, 
music. ) 

BOY: Real fairies! The girls at 
school won't believe this when I 
tell them. 

(As soon as the fairies have dis- 
appeared into the book the pianist 
strikes up the tune to Little Month 
of February, or some other March. 
Washington and Lincoln march 
out on the stage. ) 

BOY: (Astonished.) The Fath- 
er of our Country, and the Libera- 
tor! I never expected to see them! 

(Washington and Lincoln 
march front stage, salute and go to 
the side of the stage opposite the 
boy. Drums are heard and soldiers, 
bearing stick guns, come in and do 
a military drill. When they march 
off, a minuet is played and the 
Colonial Dames and Gentlemen en- 
ter. They bow and curtsey to 
Washington, then they enter into 
a minuet. They all leave stage 
when it is finished, Washington 
and Lincoln bringing up the rear.) 





(Boy and Genie march back and 
forth across the stage playing sol- 
dier for a minute or two, then they 
take their places at the side front.) 

GENIE: Did you ever see such 
a grand sight as they were? 

BOY: They were the grandest 
we have yet seen. I wonder if anyone 
else will come out to play tonight. 

GENIE: Hist! I hear some 
sailor lads, with a rollicky, bol- 
licky song. 

(Sailors backstage say ‘‘With a 
rollicky. bollicky, bo—.’’) 

BOY: A pirate crew, if I live. 
Hooray! 

(Out come the sailors singing 
The Sailor Song. As they disap- 
pear into the book Boy follows 
them to the door. He suddenly 
falls back and rubs his eyes as he 
sees someone coming toward him.) 

(The Sandman enters and 
throws sand in every direction.) 

BOY: (Still rubbing eyes.) 
Who's that? 

GENIE: It’s the Sandman. 
Come. I must take you home 
quickly. It’s bedtime and your 
Mother will miss you. 

They leave stage while pianist 
plays some sleepy-time music. 

Scene III 

(When curtain rises Father and 
Mother are humming Old Folks at 
Home. They then sing the second 
verse. As they sing, Genie and Boy 
tip back on the stage. Boy takes 
his place back on the floor with 
his storybook. Genie waves to him 
and disappears. ) 

MOTHER: (When the song is 
finished.) It’s nine-thirty. We 
must put Boy to bed. 

BOY: I guess it’s time, mother, 
my eyes seem full of sand, but— 
I’ve just had the most of fun! 

MOTHER: Fun? Really? Just 
what were you doing while we 
were singing? 

BOY: Oh? I was playing at 
Make-Believe and my book friends 
all came true. 

MOTHER: What a charming 
game! You must tell me about it 
sometime. Come, now, tell father 
goodnight. 

(They all say goodnight and 
Boy and Mother leave stage. Father 
picks up paper and resumes read- 
ing. ) 

(Curtain falls and rises again 
quickly. Everyone is arranged on 
the stage and they sing Brahm’s 
Lullaby, softly.) 
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Faculty of Virginia Music Camp, 1941—Massanetta Springs 
Front row—left to right: Shirley Miller, Mrs. Peter Tkach, Mrs. Magdalene 
Armistead, Mrs. Luther Richman, Elizabeth Le Grand, Margaret Rowell, 
Mrs. Sena B. Wood. 
Second row—left to right: Dr. Luther Richman, Dr. Peter Tkach, Mrs. 
LoRean Hodapp, Florence Booker, Arthur Lancaster, Richard Chase. 


HE opening of the first vocal 
music camp for high school 
students at Massanetta 
Springs, on July 1, 1940, marked 
the beginning of an interesting ex- 
periment in music education in the 
State of Virginia. The camp was 
conducted under the auspices of the 
State Board of Education with Dr. 
Luther A. Richman as director and 
Mrs. Magdalene D. Armistead of 
Lynchburg as dean. 

Some sixty-odd boys and girls 
from over the State gathered for a 
week’s instruction and recreation 
under the guidance of a.faculty of 
five, including, besides Dr. Rich- 
man and Mrs. Armistead, Arthur 
J. Lancaster of Portsmouth, Eliza- 
beth Le Grand of Hopewell, and 
Florence Booker of Arlington. 
Daily rehearsals with the girls, 
boys, and mixed groups under the 
direction of Miss Booker, Mr. Lan- 
caster, and Dr. Richman were 
scheduled. Besides this instruction, 
courses were offered in theory of 
music and music appreciation. 


Recreation for All 


The afternoons found faculty 
and students alike enjoying the 
swimming pool, bowling alleys, 
tennis courts, and trails. Record- 
making, a trip to Madison College, 
a trip to the caverns, a faculty re- 
cital, a reception by the Massanetta 
Springs management, and stunt 
night made the week a memorable 
one. 

Camp closed on Sunday evening 
with a performance from Vesper 
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Hill of the program which had 
been rehearsed under all the conduc- 
tors during the week. People from 
miles around gathered to witness 
the silent processional, the forma- 
tion of the choruses under the 
lighted cross, and to hear the sing- 
ing under the evening sky of a pro- 
gram, the beauty of which was en- 
hanced by the setting in which it 
was laid. 


With the success of a State music 
camp assured, plans were laid for 
a second camp which was held 
July 14-20, 1941, at Massanetta 
Springs. Because of the popularity 
of the first camp, plans for the 
second were considerably expanded. 
The faculty increased to include, 
besides its five charter members, 
Shirley Miller of Arlington, Mar- 
garet Rowell of Spotsylvania, and 
Mrs. Sena B. Wood of Norfolk. 
Dr. Peter Tkach of Minneapolis, 
Minn., who had served as the adju- 
dicator for Class A schools at the 
music festival in April, 1941, as- 
sumed charge of the workshop for 
teachers and supervisors of music 
which met at the same time. As a 
part of the course of study for the 
workshop, the mixed high school 
group served as a laboratory under 
the direction of Dr. Tkach at which 
time he conducted model rehearsals. 


Expanded Program 


The course of study included a 
piano class and a class in folk 
games and dancing besides the pre- 
viously scheduled choral rehearsals, 
theory of music, and music appre- 


Virginia 
High School 
Vocal Camp 


FLORENCE BOOKER 
Arlington 


ciation. The presence of Richard 
Chase, authority on folk lore and 
dancing, added interest to this 
phase of camp life. The evenings 
found on the lawn groups from the 
high school camp and the work- 
shop singing and dancing tradi- 
tional tunes. 

Mrs. LoRean Hodapp of the 
Westminster Choir, College of 
Princeton, New Jersey, a voice 
teacher recognized for the excellence 
of her instruction, taught privately 
in both the 1940 and the 1941 
camps. In connection with her 
teaching, she directed a junior choir 
each year composed of the younger 
girls of the camp and of any others 
who wished to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of study under 
her. 


The contribution of the music 
camps to students and faculty alike 
can hardly be overestimated. The 
boys and girls profit in many ways 
through their contacts with music 
students from other sections of the 
State. The mutual love of music 
breaks all the barriers of formality, 
and friendships flourish. The end 
of a brief seven days finds them 
with new associates, contacts which 
often ripen into warm friendships 
that are happily renewed at music 
festivals or at the next music camp. 


The vocal training, the aid in 
repertoire building, the new slant 
on choral procedure acquired from 
the several conductors each student 
works with gives him something 
to carry back to his chorus which 
is of great value in toning up for 
the next year the work of each 
chorus that sends representatives to 
camp. 
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MUSIC MAJORS 


Above are students majoring or minor- 
ing in music. Selected as student direc- 
tors in the musical “workshop”, these 
young ladies are given intensive train- 
| ing in directing, fundamentals of choral 
4 work, accompaniment playing and or- 
ganizaton. It is in this musical “work- 
shop” that future musical leaders are 
prepared. 


> OF 
es MADRIGAL SINGERS 
e & The Madrigal Singers were organ- 
° i ized two years ago for the study of 
Y Madrigals, chanson, and folk songs. 
yY & This group, dressed in Elizabethan 
] robes seated around a table, sings 
. with delight and abandon. 
ir 
>r 
rs 
of F 
iF Other Music Groups 
ic [} Other Music Groups at Farmville State Teachers College include: 
ke Of 


The Senior A Cappella Choir—Composed of carefully selected voices 


he drawn from the College Choir. 

ys ¥ . 

sic f& «©. The Junior A Cappella Choir— Composed of students who wish to 
he  ~=—s Specialize in unaccompanied music. 

ic §} The Intermediate A Cappella Choir—Students selected from the Choral 
* ) Club and preparing for the Junior A Cappella Choir. 

nd & 

1m The College Choir—Membership in this organization is one of the cov- 
mn eted honors in the College. Since 1933, the College Choir has sung to an 
ps estimated 25,000 people in various parts of Virginia and elsewhere. 


ec On March 19, 1942, they will appear with the Yale University Glee 
Club and Duke University Chapel Choir in the Chapel at Duke in the 





P presentation of Brahm’s ‘“‘Requiem”. March 26, 1942, Yale and Farm- 

= ville will give a joint recital in the College auditorium. March 28, the 
unt Choir will appear in a concert at the Great Northern Hotel, New York 
om § City, and on Sunday, March 29, they will render a program in St. 
ent Thomas’ Church, New York City. 
ak } The Choral Club—Students from the freshman and sophomore classes 

Son after one or two years’ preparation in this group have opportunity to 

b advance to the College Choir. 

as SENIOR QUARTET 
s to The Assembly Choir— This group leads the daily assembly singing at Ever ready to meet departmental 


the College. demands where harmony is para- 
; mount to success. 
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Denver, Colorado, June 28-July 2, 1942 








follow a regular systematic 

course of music in its elemen- 
tary grades. In the first three 
grades the songs are for the most 
part rhythmic, the children inter- 
preting the rhythm and dramatiz- 
ing the songs. 

While simple music reading is 
done in the second and third 
grades, the chief objective has been 
to have the children sing tunefully 
and joyously with beautiful tone 
quality, in groups, in special choirs, 
and individually. In the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, our aims 
are to teach good singing, individu- 
ally and as a class, and to estab- 
lish good singing habits. We take 
up the problems of tone, time, and 
theory, and try to show measurable 
progress in music reading. The 
children sing two-part songs in the 
fifth grade and three parts in the 
sixth. Singing rounds add to their 
enjoyment. Patriotic and southern 
songs are emphasized in school as- 
semblies. 

As an outgrowth of and a part 
of the above required program, 
there are other ways in which our 
music functions. 


Tsai Lynchburg public schools 


Music in the Elementary Grades 


MAGDALENE D. ARMISTEAD 


Supervisor of Music, Lynchburg 


Boys’ Chorus 


Beginning in the fifth grade, the 
boys are eligible for the Boys’ 
Chorus, which is composed of the 
best voices in the fifth and sixth 
grades. These boys meet once a 
week under the direction of a 
teacher selected for this particular 
work, and they learn a repertory 
of interesting songs. In every 
school the Boys’ Chorus is used for 
many occasions, such as special 
programs, P.T.A. meetings, carol 
services in various churches at 
Christmas, and radio broadcasts. 
Once a year the Boys’ Choruses, 
numbering one hundred and fifty 
from all the elementary schools, 
get together and give a concert. 

While the vocal music and ap- 
preciation receive the major em- 
phasis, several of the elementary 
schools have classes for violin and 
clarinet instruction. The teacher is 
furnished by the school board, but 












A choir of first graders singing carols at Christmas Program 
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pupils have to furnish their own 
instruments. 


Music Festivals Held 


An elementary music festival is 
held every few years. The songs 
are taught to all the children in the 
classroom by the regular teacher. 
Six or eight children are then se- 
lected to represent their rooms in 
the general grade chorus. This 
massed chorus is directed by a grade 
teacher who has one general prac- 
tice before the festival performance. 
This is done in each grade, allow- 
ing nine hundred to eleven hundred 
children to sing in the festival. 

There is an admission charge of 
ten cents in order to control 
the crowd of interested parents and 
friends who wish to hear the chil- 
dren sing. The program is given 
two nights in our Junior High 
School auditorium. The money is 
used to buy portable victrolas and 
records for every grade. 

While all music is a develop- 
ment of the ability to listen, our 
Lynchburg children are finding 
added joy and beauty in the good 
music they hear on their classroom 
victrolas. 





















State right now students are 

practicing in groups in prepara- 
tion for their trip to Richmond on 
April 22, 23, and 24 to take part 
in the annual Music Festival. 

Girls’ Choruses, Boys’ Glee 
Clubs, Mixed Choirs, both small 
and large, are getting ready to 
sing before the judges or to take 
part in the mass chorus which will 
be heard at that time. 

The accompanying picture gives 
an idea as to how the great chorus 
will look massed on the stage at 
the Richmond City Auditorium 
which still leaves room for 3000 
in the audience. The full orchestra 
of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School in Richmond will accom- 
pany the mass chorus in some of 
the great excerpts from the operas. 

“The Pilgrims Chorus’ from 


[s high schools all over the 


Virginia State Music Festival 


PAUL SAUNIER 


Supervisor of Music, Henrico County 


Wagner’s Tannhauser, ‘‘The Sol- 
diers Chorus” from Gounod’s 
Faust,and Sullivan’s ‘‘Lost Chord”’ 
will be some of the numbers heard 
by this great mass of singers and 
players. 

Soloists, both vocal and instru- 
mental, will play before judges, 
and bands and orchestras, both 
small and large, will perform in 
this great annual ‘‘get-together’’ of 
young musicians from all over the 
State of Virginia. Dr. Luther 
Richman, State Supervisor of Mu- 
sic of the Department of Educa- 
tion, is in general charge of the 
Festival and will direct the massed 
groups in their big Friday after- 
noon concert. 

County and city school depart- 
ments everywhere are bending 
every effort toward imaking ar- 
rangements for school busses and 





transportation to and from Rich- 
mond so that the thousands of stu- 
dents who look forward to this 
event may not be dissappointed. 

In these difficult times, this 
musical activity uplifts and en- 
lightens, makes for better morale, 
and our educators realize their re- 
sponsibility. Here's to a bigger and 
better State Music Festival than 
ever—this year—1942. 

In Radford, Virginia, on April 
24 and 25 the western part of the 
State will have a similar program 
as that outlined above for the 
counties more convenient to that 
city and it will be no less inspir- 
ing to all those who go to Rad- 
ford. Many of the same judges 
who come to Richmond also go 
to Radford to hear similar small 
and large groups there in vocal 
and instrumental performances. 








Decision as to whether or not to operate the 
tour will depend on the response to this notice. 


Denver Convention and°Yellowstone Vacation Tour for 1942 


The Virginia Education Association has had submitted to it an itinerary for a most attractive tour 
in connection with the NEA Convention in Denver this summer. If a sufficient number of Virginia teach- 
ers are interested, the Association will be glad to sponsor this tour. 


The proposed itinerary allows five days in Denver for the Convention, two days in Yellowstone Park, 
and visits of shorter duration to Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, and Chicago. 


The complete cost of the tour (except expenses while in Denver) is approximately $175. 


All teachers interested in attending the Denver Convention or in joining the proposed tour should 
communicate immediately with: 


FRANCIS S. CHASE, Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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Evaluating The School's Use 
of Motion Pictures 


Epcar M. JOHNSON 


Director, Audio-Visual Education Center 
Farmville State Teachers College, Farmville 


ANY schools in Virginia 
M have been using this year 

educational motion pic- 
tures for the first time. The State 
program put into operation last 
September has made it possible for 
all schools with projectors to secure 
a wide variety of educational mo- 
tion picture films for classroom use. 
Until that time, most schools had 
found it too expensive to use films 
other than entertainment films, for 
which they could charge admission, 
or government and commercial] 
films secured for the cost of trans- 
portation. Now there is on de- 
posit in the five centers of the State 
a large group of educational films 
which are available to schools for 
no charge other than transporta- 
tion. 

With this greatly increased use 
of films, a question has naturally 
arisen as to the value of their use 
in the school program. It may be 
that some schools have used them 
because they were available free of 
charge, or because, being something 
new, they would try anything 
once. Others are not quite sure just 
what should be accomplished by 
the use of these films. Still others 
may be doubtful if the results even 
justify the cost of transportation. 
It would seem desirable at this time 
for each school to consider the 
value of the use of these films to 
their pupils and community. 

There are many rating sheets 
available by which one might check 
the excellence of a film. They are 
generally based on such things as 
accuracy, technical quality, appli- 
cation to local course of study, 
general teaching value, or appro- 
priateness to the grade level. Some 
superintendents have evaluated 
films on the basis of whether they 
are free or not. They generally 
take the position that free films are 
designed to advertise some commer- 
cial product and should not be 
shown in a public school. There 
is no doubt that these things must 
be considered in the light of any 
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local situation. However, a film 
may be a near perfect teaching de- 
vice and yet be handled in such a 
way that its value is negligible in 
a particular situation. Jt seems to 
the writer that the most essential 
thing to be considered in evaluat- 
ing any educational program or de- 
vice is the experience of those using 
the device. If the qualities of the 
resulting experiences are desirable, 
then the use of the device has been 
worth while. On the other hand, 
if the qualities of the experiences 
have been undesirable, the use of 
the device was not justified no mat- 
ter how excellent it might be in 
other respects. 

What are the principles under- 
lying qualities of a desirable expe- 
rience in a school of the American 
Democracy? It is the object of this 
article to state very briefly some of 
these principles and to indicate how 
they would apply in evaluating the 
use of the educational motion pic- 
ture. Each of the following state- 
ments is intended to suggest a prin- 
ciple that would be desirable from 
the standpoint of education in a 
democratic situation. (1) All fac- 
tors and persons concerned in the 
program should receive adequate 
consideration. (2) The people in- 
volved in the program should have 
their social consciousness extended 
to broader areas. (3) The pro- 
gram should be acceptable to the 
people involved and in some sense 
serve their needs and interests. (4) 
The use of the educational motion 
picture should help provide pur- 
poseful unity within the regular 
curriculum. (5) Creative thinking 
and activity should result from the 
use of these films. (6) The pro- 
gram should provide opportunity 
for making intelligent decisions by 
the people concerned. It is, of 
course, recognized that these six 
statements might serve as criteria 
for evaluating almost any sort of 
educational program. It remains 
then to ask a group of questions 
under each statement, the answers 


to which would indicate whether 
the use of motion pictures is pro- 
viding desirable experiences for the 
people of your own school com- 
munity. 

I. All factors and persons in- 
volved in the program should re- 
ceive adequate consideration. 

1. Is the mechanical equipment 

suitable for successful use? 

2. Is the teacher trained in the 
use of the educational motion 
picture and does she wish to 
use them? 

3. Do the children understand 
the purposes of the films and 
desire to use them? 

4. Have the school authorities 
been brought to understand 
the importance of and useful- 
ness of the educational film? 

5. Have the people of the com- 
munity been informed to the 
extent that they endorse the 
program? 

6. Are the films used because of 
outside pressure or by request 
of those using them? 

II. ‘The people involved in the 
program should have their social 
consciousness extended to wider 
areas. 

1. Has the use of films devel- 
oped a greater interest in the 
community? 

2. Has it improved the quality 
and extent of group enter- 
prises? 

3. Has it strengthened observ- 
ance of proven social forms 
such as honesty, unselfishness, 
cooperation, etc.? 

4. Is the preparation for the ac- 
tual showing and the follow- 
up discussion of the film con- 
ducted in an informal, co- 
operative manner? 

Ili. ‘The program should be ac- 
ceptable to the persons involved 
and in some sense serve their needs 
and interests. 

1. Is the subject matter of the 
films suitable to the grade 
level? 

2. Are the pictures shown to the 
whole school merely because 
they are available? 

3. Are they shown in a natural 
classroom setting where they 
contribute to the undertaking 
in progress? 

4. Are the films used as a part of 
the study and work activities, 
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or are they used merely for 
play and relaxation? 


IV. The use of the educational 
motion picture should help provide 
purposeful unity within the regu- 
lar curriculum. 

|. Have real thinking and intel- 

lectual processes resulted from 

the use of motion pictures? 
2. Has the appreciation of cul- 
tural values been heightened? 
Has it led to greater activity 
in following up the sugges- 
tions and checking the facts 
presented? 

4. Have the efforts of the pupils 
been dissipated or concen- 
trated in planned enterprises? 

V. Creative activity and think- 
ing should result from the use of 
these films 

|. Have the people engaged in 

new and novel activities be- 
cause of the use of these films? 

2. Have new methods of dealing 
with personal and commu- 
nity problems been invented? 

3. Are the pupils held responsi- 
ble for evaluating and apply- 
ing the material presented by 
the pictures? 


~ 


ww 
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VI. The program should pro- 
vide opportunity for making intel- 
ligent decisions by all the people 
concerned 

|. Is the program flexible enough 
to fit into the changing con- 
ditions of the local situation? 

Have the pupils participated 

in the choice of films and the 

choice of activities growing 
out of their use? 

Are the films selected on the 

basis of usefulness rather than 

accepting whatever happens to 
be sent? 

4. Do you present enough other 
materials along with the film 
so that choices must be made 
and made on an intelligent 
basis? 

». Is continuous evaluation and 
modification going on? 

[he underlying principle stated 
bove and the questions which in- 
licate their application to the use 
f the educational motion picture 
hould serve as a basis for evaluat- 
ng either a classroom or a school 
program. If the use of films is not 
providing experiences with the 
jualities indicated above there is 
something wrong. The trouble 
may be in’ the way they are used, 
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Students in the Farmville schools are shown instructional motion pictures 
as a regular part of their class work. 


in the quality of the films them- 
selves, in the selection of films, in 
the setup for distributing the films, 
or in the mechanical equipment 
available. In any case a correction 
should be made or the program dis- 
continued. If such experiences are 
provided, other considerations are 
relatively unimportant. 

Each school and each classroom 
will have to decide what methods 
and what devices contribute to pro- 
viding desirable experiences for 


their own particular group. This 





cannot be determined in general, 
nor by some expert at headquar- 
ters. Some things work in one 
situation that will not work in 
another. However, there must be 
some basis on which one can de- 
termine which devices and methods 
to use. There should be no hap- 
hazard selection. The criteria pre- 
sented here are proposed as bases on 
which one may determine whether 
the educational motion picture is 
being used to the geratest advan- 
tage. 
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221 Fourth Avenue 


Any teacher, whether she has had formal art training 
or not, can teach a successful and interesting art lesson 
with the ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS. De- 
signed to inculcate elementary art principles, these new 
textbooks instil an appreciation for art, and aid in the 
development of artistic taste. The subject is handled 
from an esthetic point of view; the projects to be done 
by the pupil have been simplified so as to enable any 
child to do them and enjoy the process; a wide range 
of useful topics is discussed in the text. 

There is a pupil’s and a teacher’s edition for each grade. 
Eight textbooks for grades one to eight are available; 
each textbook is written to conform to its numerical 


grade level. 


For better art work and more interesting art classes, 
use the ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 
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Senior Class Heads Victory Drive 


Randolph-Henry High School 
of Charlotte County has completed 
its organization for a comprehen- 
sive Defense program. The set-up 
was initiated and will function 
under the direction of the senior 
class. Each class in the high school 
—freshman, sophomore, junior, 
senior and post-graduate will be 
represented on all committees. 
Each member of the faculty also 
has been lined up on one of these 
committees. Thus every member of 
the student body and of the faculty 
has a definite part in our Defense 
program. 

The committees are as follows: 

1. Publicity 
This committee is headed by 
the art and dramatic classes. 
Their objectives are to fur- 
nish posters for use in the 
high school, to give radio 
skits during home-room peri- 
ods and in assembly, to send 
reports to the county and 
state papers at regular inter- 
vals, and to place in the main 
entrance a tall thermometer 
to indicate the progress of the 
Defense Stamp sale. 

2. Paper Salvage 
The work of collecting pa- 
per from each home-room has 
been allotted to the Junior 
Red Cross. 

3. Conservation of Other De- 
fense Materials 
This committee has for its 
objectives the collection of 
a. Old rubber goods as jar 
rings, shoes, tires, etc. 
b. Collapsible metal tubes. 
c. Tin foil, lead foil and raz- 
or blades. 
d. Victrola and machine 
needles. 
e. Scrap iron, old aluminum 
and tin cans 
f. Bottles 
All these articles will be 
stored until a sale is made. 

4. Collection of Books for Sol- 
diers 





Special drives or Book Days 
are set aside for this purpose, 
the work being sponsored by 
Librarian and her home-room 
representatives. 
5. Nutrition 
A committee plans Food Ex- 
hibits, distributing nutrition 
bulletins, nutrition movies, 
encouraging parents to at- 
tend nutrition classes, and 
performing nutrition experi- 
ments on white rats. 
6. Vuctory Gardens 
This committee began by 
having a speaker from V.P.I. 
who explained Victory Gar- 
dens to the student body. 
Further objectives are: plant- 
ing fruit trees, raising bees, 
increasing live stock on the 
farms, having more and bet- 
ter gardens and canning all 
excess vegetables. 
First Aid 
The objective of this com- 
mittee is to encourage every 
member of the faculty and 
student body to take a class 
in First Aid. 
8. Patriotic Music 
The high school band and 
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Defense Savings 


The Strasburg schools started a 
Defense Savings program in Jan- 
uary which has received the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the students 
and faculty in the three weeks that 
it has been working. After the 
first two weeks a check-up was 
made and it was learned that 
$1,028.80 had been invested in 
stamps and bonds in this short 
time. 


Plan of Organization 


On January 22, the faculty of 
the high and elementary schools 
met together and decided to work 
out a plan on a home-room basis 
by which each room would or- 
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glee club will do their full 
share in furnishing the music 
for all assemblies and pep 
meetings. 
9. Defense Stamps Sale Com- 

mittee. 
On Monday and Tuesday of 
each week sales are conducted 
at the booth near the main en- 
trance. On other days of the 
week stamps are being sold 
by a member of the com- 
mittee in the Cafeteria. An- 
nouncements over the radio 
and pep talks by the commit- 
tee are used to stimulate buy- 
ing. 

10. Records and Statistics 
This committee will keep ac- 
curate reports of all work 
done and furnish them to 
the Publicity Committee. 

11. The Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee 
This committee will bring 
the groups together and will 
aid in planning for the dis- 
posal of defense materials. 

With this careful planning for 

systematic work, Randolph-Henry 

expects to do its full share in de- 

fending the America we love. 

JIMMY LARRY 

President of Student Council 


At Strasburg 


ganize and have a committee of 
students to be responsible for sales 
in their rooms. The treasurer of 
the room takes the money from 
students during the week and cred- 
its them with it. At the end of the 
week, the treasurer goes to the post 
office and buys stamps for the room 
and brings them to school. In 
this way the teachers do not need 
to be responsible for keeping 
stamps in the school. This plan 
necessitates a bookkeeper, or sec- 
retary, as well as treasurer. It gives 
every child a chance to buy stamps, 
but no pressure is used in the sales. 


In order to coordinate the plan 
in schools, there is a faculty com- 
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mittee in each building whose duty 
it is to keep in touch with the vari- 
ous rooms and make a thermom- 
eter at the end of the week for 
the bulletin board. Each room 
keeps its own record and most 
rooms have room graphs to show 
their progress from week to week. 
This room record is not posted 
outside the room. Only the total 
for the building is posted on the 
main bulletin board. Competition 
is kept out of the plan as much as 
possible and a feeling of patriotism 
on the part of the students in help- 
ing win the war is developed. 
Defense Bonds are not sold in 
school, but the pupils are informed 
of them in their classes, and when 
purchases are made at the post of- 
fice or one of the banks, credit is 
given the room for this investment. 





Many parents have written in to 
the teachers when they have pur- 
chased bonds for their children 
and informed them so that credit 
could be given to the school. 

The plan is working splendid- 
ly so far and interest is increas- 
ing, especially in the elementary 
school. Some of the teachers are 
using it as a good teaching device, 
especially in civics, history, and 
social problems. Many good arith- 
metic lessons have also been taught 
in the financial transactions neces- 
sary to carry out the plan. This 
creates more interest in school work 
and some pupils who were not 
working as they should before are 
now doing much better and are 
showing a decided interest in the 
Defense Savings plan. 


Defense Activities Outlined 


Radford High School teachers 
and students are entering enthusi- 
astically into a variety of defense 
activities as shown by the follow- 


ing outline: 
1. Relation to local defense 
council— 


a. Student volunteers to as- 
sist in aircraft warning 
service. 

b. Organization of school 
for air-raid protection. 

c. Improving student morale 
by assemblies, home-room 
programs, and campaigns. 

d. Providing school facilities 
for community use in dis- 
aster planning. 

2. Internal structure— 

a. Organization, within stu- 

dent body of: 

(1) First Aid squad 

(2) Air raid wardens 

(3) Fire wardens 

(4) Defense stamp com- 
mittee 

(5) Group for collection 
of defense materials 

b. Use of lower corridors of 
school plant for air raid 
shelters. 

3. Various activities— 

a. Selling defense stamps 

b. Teaching home nursing 

c. Providing First Aid 
courses for teachers and 
others. 
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d. Contributing to the Red 
Cross 

e. Conserving paper, metals, 
and electricity 

f. Building morale and teach- 
ing democracy with special 
emphasis upon tolerance 
and intelligent interpreta- 
tion of propaganda. 

g. Helping children to recog- 
nize the ideals for which 
we are fighting and to 
keep these ideals upper- 
most in their minds. 

h. Stressing nutrition and 
health through home eco- 
nomics program, physical 
education program and 
home-rooms. 


i. Practicing air raid drills 
4. Administrators— 


a. The superintendent and 
principal keep the faculty 
and student body advised 
as to the ways by which 
they can cooperate with 
the efforts of the local de- 
fense council. 

b. Some members of the fac- 
ulty are taking advantage 
of the pay roll allotment 
plan 

c. Careful plans have been 
made by the faculty for 
promoting this program 
in the school 





Miscellaneous Reports 


The amount collected at the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, for the sale of defense 
stamps beginning in December to- 
taled $556.55 for the first three 
weeks of the campaign led by 
David Dugan, Frances Wingfield, 
and Jeanne Yeamans. In addition, 
teachers have spent $25,675 for 
the purchase of bonds. The stu- 
dents bought the stamps with 
money they had earned. W. R. 
Galvin, faculty manager of the 
campaign, said that he desired 
more students to earn money with 
which to purchase the stamps and 
not ask their parents for contri- 
butions. 





In keeping with the National 
Emergency, the grade boys and 
Future Farmers of Pleasant Hill 
High School loaded a large truck 
heavy with scrap iron and steel for 
defense work recently. S. U. Fer- 
guson, Agriculture Instructor, of- 
fered an extra period of shop work 
each week to the grade which 
brought in the most junk made of 
iron and steel. The fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades entered the con- 
test and splendid cooperation was 
shown by all boys. After a period 
of two weeks, the sixth grade was 
named winner by the judges and 
will get the extra period of shop 
instruction. All kinds of worn out 
implements on the farm were 
brought in by jhe boys which 
could not be used for anything yet 
probably will mean much in mak- 
ing things for defense work. The 
scrap steel will probably be used 
to combine with pig iron and shut- 
downs are threatened in some mills 
unless the supply of the same can 
be increased. 


In addition to the extra period 
offered each week to the grade 
winning the contest, Mr. Ferguson 
has bought a large supply of nails, 
screws, paint, sandpaper, and eight 
additional new tools for the shop 
which all boys from the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades and F. F. A. 
boys will be allowed to use. Also 
this extra equipment will aid to 
a great extent in the Farm Ma- 
chinery Repair Program which is 
now being conducted. Mr. Fer- 
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Showing where history began in Amer- 
ica, this beautiful map in 17 x 22 inch § 
size in full color on heavy paper is | 
yours for the asking! We will send 

with it an Official 1942 New Mexico 

State Highway Map and a copy of our 

beautiful new booklet, the Land of 

Enchantment—with new kodachromes [| 
that show the color and contrast of 
New Mexico. With these as your 
guides, you are on your way to extra 
pleasure and new delights this summer. 
You can plan new adventures and 
strange thrills for your western trip, 
and be sure of seeing the things you 
shouldn’t think of missing. Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, eight historic 
National Monuments, and_ eighteen 
living Indian pueblos are merely in- 
troductions to the attractions of the 
vast cool playground that is New 
Mexico. Mail the coupon below, to- 
day, and get the complete story! 
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guson urges all farmers that can 
find it convenient to do so to bring 
in their machinery and repair 
needed parts at once in order to 
avoid delay next spring when the 
farming season begins. It looks 
as if no new machinery and very 
few parts will be available at that 
time. 


To cooperate with the National 
Defense Program for their repair 
of farm machinery the Shenandoah 
County School Board has made 
available on Saturdays the facili- 
ties of farm shops located at New 
Market, Mt. Jackson, Woodstock 
and Strasburg. Pupils will distrib- 
ute among farm families a blank 
for the inventory and survey of 
farm machinery. 





The report of the Halifax coun- 
ty school department on March 
Ist shows that the teachers and 
pupils of the county, including 
South Boston, have purchased 
$14,217.25 worth of Defense Sav- 
ings Stamps and Bonds. 

Seventy-nine schools out of the 
112 in the county are participat- 
ing in the program and the num- 
ber of schools and pupils partici- 
pating showed an increase during 
the month of February. 

The figures were released by 
Division School Superintendent R. 
L. Lacy. 


Grade and high schools in Scott 
county donated a total of $879.99 
to the Red Cross War Drive. 

Shoemaker High School of Gate 
City led the list with a total of 
$113.50 and was followed close- 
ly by Rye Cove with $106.38. 
Third place went to Nickelsville 
with $74.47. 

In the two-room schools, Pat- 
tonsville and Duffield tied for first 
place with $15 each followed by 





During 1941-42 session we had 929 calls we were unable to fill! 


Alley Valley with $12.11. Seven 
other schools tallied with $10 each. 

In the one-room school division, 
Hill far outstripped all others with 
a donation of $14.50. Starnes and 
Palmer ranked second with $6.00 
each followed by eight other 
schools giving between $5.00 and 
$6.00. 











A booth for the sale of Defense 
Savings Stamps has been erected 
in the hall of the Warren County 
High School and a student com- 
mittee is cooperating with the 
county organization in promoting 
the sale of stamps. 


A total of $1,528.25 in bonds 
and stamps has been purchased by 
students and teachers since they 
went on sale May 1, 1941, and 
special effort is being made now 
to encourage regular buying. 


At a defense program held re- 
cently during the activity period, 
students were addressed by Assist- 
ant Principal Henry C. Coe, who 
represents the teachers on the com- 
mittee and is in charge of the teach- 
ers pay roll plan, and by commit- 
tee members who told of the need 
to buy stamps regularly. Mr. Coe 
reminded the students of the need 
to save other things in addition to 
money. 

Teachers in the high school have 
signed up almost 100 per cent for 
the pay roll plan, Mr. Coe said. 


The white teachers of Fluvanna 
County have made arrangements to 
buy 103 Defense Savings Bonds 
since December 7. The negro teach- 
ers are also buying bonds in large 
numbers. The Fluvanna Educa- 
tion Committee for Defense Sav- 
ings, aided by J. B. M. Carter, 
is going ahead vigorously with the 
organization of schools for the 
promotion of Defense Savings. 


Love of country compels each one to make sure we are serving where we can help most. 
Help yourself and your country’s need by contacting us at once. 


Name 


Address 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


213 Broad-Grace Arcade 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ 





Richmond, Virginia 
AGENCIES 
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The New Retirement System. 


House passed by unanimous 

vote House Bill No. 102 
with the amendments agreed upon 
by the Conference Committee. 
This Bill, upon signature by the 
Governor, will become effective as 
of July 1, 1942. 

The Bill as passed provides a 
joint contributory retirement sys- 
tem for teachers and State em- 
ployees. Under the terms of the 
Bill, each teacher or employee en- 
tering the service from now on 
will contribute such percentage of 
his salary (up to $2,000) as shall 
be sufficient to provide an annuity 
of one-fourth of his average final 
compensation (average salary for 
the last five years of service) upon 
retirement at age 65. The rate of 
contribution required to accom- 
plish this will be fixed by actuarial 
valuation and may be expected to 
range generally between 4 per cent 
and 5 per cent. The State (or 
other employer) will contribute 
such percentage of the pay roll as 
will purchase an annuity of one- 
one hundred sixtieth (1/160) of 
the average final compensation 
multiplied by the number of years 
of service, or one-fourth of the 
average final compensation after 
40 years of service. In other words, 
a teacher or employee having served 
40 years will be eligible for a one- 
half pay retirement annuity (max- 
imum $1,000), one-half of which 
is provided by the State and one- 
half by the contributions of the 
teacher or employee. 

For those who were in service 
prior to the enactment of this law, 
the State will contribute the same 
amount it would have contributed 
had the retirement system been in 
effect from the beginning of the 
employment. That is to say, the 
State will provide an annuity of 
1/160 of the average final com- 
pensation multiplied by the total 
number of years of service. In 
the case of teachers, there will be 
added to this State annuity the 
actuarial equivalent of the contri- 
butions made by (or for) them 
under the Retirement Act enacted 
in 1908. Moreover, it is provided 
that in any event a teacher shall 
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receive a service retirement allow- 
ance equal to the pension which 
would have been received under the 
old law. A similar guarantee is 
applied to disability allowances. 


Summary of Provisions 
The Bill in its final form con- 
tains the following provisions, 
some of which have been referred 
to above: 

1. Teachers now on the retired 
list are assured continuance of 
their present allowances. 

2. Teachers in service prior to 
July 1, 1942, may retire 
upon reaching age 65 or upon 
completing 30 years of ser- 
vice in accordance with the 
requirements of the old law. 

3. Upon service retirement each 
teacher or employee will re- 
ceive a retirement allowance 
composed of: 

a. A State annuity of 1/160 
of the average final com- 
pensation multiplied by 
the total number of years 
of service (including all 
years of service prior to 
entrance into the new sys- 
tem), plus 

b. An annuity which is the 
actuarial equivalent of all 
contributions made under 
the old system, plus 

c. An annuity based on the 
total of his own contri- 
butions subsequent to 
July 1, 1942, with accu- 
mulated interest. (This 
will amount to approxi- 
mately 1/160 of his aver- 
age final compensation 
multiplied by the number 
of years under the new 
system. ) 

4. All teachers are guaranteed 
service retirement allowances 
at least equal to the allow- 
ances under the old law. 

5. The maximum retirement al- 
lowance is $1,000 a year. 

6. A teacher or employee may 
retire on account of disability 
at any time after 20 years of 
service and receive a disabil- 
ity allowance computed in 
much the same way as the 
service retirement allowances 


and with similar safeguards 
for teachers. 

7. Those withdrawing from the 
retirement system after com- 
pleting two full years of ser- 
vice may withdraw all con- 
tributions made under the 
new law. 

8. Retirement is compulsory at 
age 70, but for the duration 
of the War an employer may 
continue in service a teacher 
or employee past 70 years of 
age who is capable of per- 
forming satisfactorily the 
duties of his position. 


A Good System Capable of 
Further Improvement 

The new system is superior to 
the old in that: 

1. It is actuarially sound. 

2. It provides for the return of 
the teacher’s own contribu- 
tions upon withdrawal after 
completion of two years or 
more of service. 

3. It offers those entering the 
service the prospect of sub- 
stantially higher retirement 
annuities. 

For teachers now in service at 
salaries of less than $1,000, the 
law enacted provides greater pro- 
tection than was provided in the 
bills presented to the General As- 
sembly in 1938 or 1940; for all 
who shall hereafter enter the ser- 
vice, it provides the same benefits 
and protection as was provided 
in the bills presented to the previ- 
ous sessions; for teachers now in 
service at salaries ranging upward 
of $1,000, it provides retirement 
annuities somewhat more liberal 
than the present law provides but 
less liberal than those provided in 
the bills introduced at this and pre- 
vious sessions of the General As- 
sembly. 

The law passed is not perfect but 
it creates a sound system upon 
which improvements can be made 
at subsequent sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Most of those fa- 
miliar with the bill, we believe, 
will agree that increases in prior- 
service benefits and in the maxi- 
mum retirement allowance are the 
changes most urgently needed. 
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SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO EDUCATION 


Below is a brief description of the 
chief bills of general interest relating 
to public education which were passed 
by both houses of the 1942 General 
Assembly. The description as given 
follows closely the annotation prepared 
by C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director of 
School Libraries and Textbooks. 


House Bill No. 21, Patron—Mr. Col- 
lins; permits increases in public school 
tax rates in Albemarle, Brunswick, 
Essex, Page, Smyth, and Warwick 
Counties. 


House Bill No. 40, Patrons—Messrs. 
Fenwick and Spiers; authorizes the 
Medical College of Virginia and the 
University of Virginia to establish med- 
ical scholarships to educate doctors 
who must engage in general practice 
of medicine in rural Virginia. 


House Bill No. 41, Patron—Mr. Frank 
Moore (the Budget Bill); provides 
State appropriations for maintenance 
of public free schools of $9,372,000 the 
first year and $10,299,000 the second 
year (an increase of $2,076,270 the first 
year and $2,064,150 the second year); 
for a discretionary fund $50,000 each 
year; for special supervision of in- 
struction $260,000 the first year and 
$270,000 the second year (a decrease 
of $93,000 the first year and $83,000 
the second year); for audio-visual edu- 
cation $20,000 each year; for special 
and adult education $75,000 each year; 
for industrial rehabilitation $65,000 
each year ($27,550 of this amount each 
year is made conditional to be released 
by order of the Governor); for voca- 
tional education and to meet Federal 
aid $638,090 the first year and $666,600 
the second year (an increase of $115,005 
the first year and $143,320 the second 
year with a further increase of a 
conditional appropriation of $150,000 
each year to be released by order of 
the Governor); for State aid to public 
school libraries $150,000 each year 
($50,000 of this amount each year is 
made conditional to be released by 
order of the Governor); for actuarial 
requirements of the State reserve fund 
for retirement for public school teach- 
ers $1,080,375 for each year of the bien- 
nium (an increase of $830,375 the first 
year and $800,375 the second year); 
and for pupil transportation $500,000 
each year of the biennium which “shall 
be paid by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to the Counties and Cities of the 
State as an aid to the Counties and 
Cities in the cost of transporting pupils 
to and from the public schools; $250,000 
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of such sum to be prorated, and paid 
to the Counties and Cities in the pro- 
portion that the total sum of miles 
traveled by the schoo] busses while 
transporting pupils to and from public 
schools at public expense in each such 
County or City during the preceding 
year bears to the total number of 
miles so traveled during such year in 
the State as a whole; and the remain- 
ing $250,000 of such total appropria- 
tion shall be prorated and paid to the 
said Counties and Cities respectively 
in the proportion that the total num- 
ber of school busses operated at public 
expense in each such County or City 
during the preceding year bears to the 
total number of school busses so oper- 
ated for such year in the State as a 
whole.” 


House Bill No. 102, Patrons—Messrs. 
Spiers, Louderback, Scott, Stallard, 
Rosenberg, Singleton, and Neff; pro- 
vides for the establishment of a con- 
tributory retirement system for State 
employees and public school teachers. 
House Bill No. 104, Patron—Mr. Neff; 
clarifies the language and deletes ob- 
solete sections in the law relating to 
the operation of public high schools. 
House Bill No. 110, Patron—Mr. 
Yates; raises the limit of the amount 
which may be borrowed from the Lit- 
erary Fund from 75 per cent to 85 per 
cent of the cost of school house and 
site. 

House Bill No. 111, Patrons—Messrs. 
Johnson and Conner; permits school 
boards of counties or counties and 
cities which are not adjacent to estab- 
lish joint public schools. 

House Bill No. 112, Patron—Mr. L. W. 
Hopkins; requires principals to fur- 
nish lists of pupils to the division su- 
perintendent within ten days after 
schools open for use in the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory attendance law. 


House Bill No. 117, Patron—Mr. Neff; 
amends and re-enacts Section 623 of the 
Code of Virginia to prohibit division 
superintendents of schools from re- 
ceiving additional compensation for 
distributing textbooks. 

House Bill No. 131, Patron—Mr. 
Murphy; amends and re-enacts Section 
655 of the School Code to permit 
school boards to hold annual meeting 
any time in July instead of the first 
Tuesday in July. 

House Bill No. 197, Patron—Mr. 
Massenburg; permits county school 
boards to anticipate the payment of 


the Literary Fund loans. 

House Bill No. 225, Patrons—Messrs. 
Lewis, Crockett, and Cohoon; provides 
that service in the armed forces of the 
United States shall be a discharge of 
the scholarship obligation of any stu- 
dent in certain State institutions of 
higher learning. 

House Bill No. 313, Patrons—Messrs. 
Humphries, Cohoon, and Garrett; re- 
quires all vehicles to come to a full 
stop whenever passing a school bus 
which is taking on or discharging pas- 
sengers. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 3, Pa- 
trons—Messrs. Daughton, Apperson, 
Glass; amends the Constitution to 
freeze the Literary Fund at ten mil- 
lion dollars. 

Senate Bill No. 24, Patron—Mr. 
Caudill; gives school boards the au- 
thority to make available the books 
in the public school libraries to all resi- 
dents of those counties which are not 
served by county or regional free li- 
brary systems. 

Senate Bill No. 59, Patrons—Messrs. 
Muse and Apperson; reduces the inter- 
est rate from 4 per cent to 3 per cent 
on all loans from the Literary Fund. 


Senate Bill No. 77, Patron—Mr. 
Goode; permits condemnation of par- 
cels of land not exceeding fifteen acres 
for school purposes in counties. The 
limit remains only 5 acres in cities. 
Senate Bill No. 78, Patron—Mr. 
Moffett; provides for the allotment of 
an equal amount of State public school 
funds for the employment of a cer- 
tified teacher for each group of twenty- 
five to forty pupils in average daily 
attendance, depending upon the density 
of school population. 

Senate Bill No. 80, Patron—Mr. 
Stuart; removes the limit of 5 per cent 
of the total cost of construction of 
public school buildings to be spent 
for grading and beautifying the 
grounds. 


Senate Bill No. 


103, Patron—Mr. 
Gray; gives school boards authority 
to permit persons above twenty-five 
years of age to attend public schools. 
Tuition fees may be charged in the 
discretion of the school board. 


Senate Bill No. 106, Patron—Mr. 
Weaver; requires the governing bodies 
of the counties, cities, and towns to 
provide a flag of the United States 
for each public school. 


Senate Bill No. 163, Patron—Mr. 
Muse; increases the minimum salary 
for division school superintendents to 
$2,200 per year in school divisions with 
not less than 3 thousand school popu- 
lation, $1,400 in divisions with less 
than 3 thousand school population, and 
a minimum of $1,000 a year for part- 
time employment. 
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Progressive Virginia Teachers’ 








s 
; Organizations 
‘ 
Accomack Frederick Mecklenburg Richmond Co. 
Alexandria Fredericksburg Montgomery Rockingham 
Arlington Floyd Nansemond Rockbridge 
Augusta Grayson Newport News Smyth 
f Bath Harrisonburg Norfolk Southampton 
, Brunswick Highland Northampton Spotsylvania 
: Buckingham Hopewell Northumberland Stafford 
' 4 Book of Buena Vista Isle of Wight Orange Suffolk 
F Caroline King George Page Surry 
LITTLE CR AFTS Culpeper King and Queen Petersburg Tunstall District 
Danville Lancaster Prince William Warren 
MARGARET Powers Dinwiddie Loudoun Pulaski Washington Co. 
| Elizabeth City Louisa Radford Waynesboro 
Inexpensive crafts you can use for Essex Lunenburg Richmond Westmoreland 
art teaching. Contains suggestions and Fairfax Lynchburg Rappahannock Wythe 
instructions tested and developed by Fauquier Martinsville 


children. Written by a teacher-mother. 
Proved in classes, in scout troups, and 
at home. Forty crafts! Crafts with 
color and design—torn, cut, sprayed, 
appliqued, printed, woven, punched, and 
dyed. Crafts with shapes—modeling and 


The Progressive Virginia Teachers’ organizations listed above have 
realized the advantages of Buying as a Group. They have taken advan- 
tage of the Special Rates and Liberal Protecton offered by Group In- 
surance; they have made available to their members a plan which elim- 
inates the usual financial worry accompanying sickness or accident dis- 


carving. Crafts with sound—rattles, ability. 

humbuzzers, and drums. Crafts with If $100.00 a month would be of assistance to you when you become 
dramatics—costumes, masks, and thea- disabled, don’t you feel that it is worth an investment of 1 Cent to mail 
ters. And, oh, so many others! All us a postcard requesting information? We stand ready to serve the 
sized for little hands. All inexpensive, teachers of Virginia. 

using easy-to-get materials and simple | 

tools. Children can have a lot of fun } 

wile Gat bank: . . . C028 | WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS WASHINGTON BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peoria, Ill. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL ADD 


ne CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
Wa COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 








Edited by JAMES W. BROWN 
Acting Supervisor, Audio-Visual Education, State Board of Education, Richmond 


Alert is the title of a one-reel, 16-mm. 
sound film describing proper air raid 
precautions and procedures which will 
soon be released by Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York, New York. 
Write for further information. 


New Materials to be Purchased.— 
Approximately 2,000 Virginia teachers 
took part in the recent balloting for 
ten films each of them preferred to see 
purchased as additions to the libraries 
of the State’s five audio-visual centers. 
All ballots were tabulated by film titles 
and sorted into areas of the curricu- 
lum in order to determine those areas 
in which teachers seemed to be most 
interested. Selection committees func- 
tioning at each center were thus given 
a clearer understanding of types of films 
which would most likely experience 
greatest circulation if purchased. These 
same committees are now at work pre- 
viewing and evaluating a total of some 
300 films which have been called in 
from producers in various parts of the 
country. Final selections will be made 
some time after the middle of March, 
at which time the new films will be 
ordered. A list of purchases for each 
center will be published in this column 
before the end of the school year. All 
new purchases will be available to the 
schools without rental next fall. 


Units of 3%” by 4” slides will be 
added to the audio-visual libraries of 
the State’s five centers next fall, also. 
Projectors to accommodate these slides 
start at approximately $75 (prices sub- 
ject to change). A practical machine 
is a 500-watt projector with a 12-inch 
focus lens and an objective 2% inches 
in diameter selling at about $75. In 
many communities these projectors 
(sometimes called “magic lanterns”, or 
stereopticons) can be found in attics, 
basements, or closets where they were 
put when motion pictures took over 
the scene. It might be well to investi- 
gate the possibilities of finding ma- 
chines of this type which are not now 
in use and which could ke borrowed 
by your school. For further informa- 


tion about these slide projectors and 
slide units, write to your audio-visual 
center director or to Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond. 

A number of musical recordings and 
dramatizations will be distributed in 
the fall through the five audio-visual 
centers. A complete listing of these 
offerings will be made in this column 
at an early date. 


Cites Values of Films.—In a report 
entitled, “Using Instructional Films in 
the Elementary School,” Mrs. Emile 
N. Windle, Elementary Supervisor, 
Danville, Virginia, Public Schools, cites 
many contributions of sound motion 
pictures to the general instructional 
program. The community itself is held 
to be the primary source of a large 
share of learning situations, but sound 
films are found increasingly to be of 
value in stimulating learning and in 
providing experiences which are often 
beyond the scope of the immediate en- 
vironment. 

To facilitate the use of these films in 
the teaching program a small library 
of basal films is being purchased lo- 


cally—one or two at a time. The audio- 





STUDENT OPERATORS 


Approximately 275 high school 
students in Virginia schools have 
qualified for and received a “Mo- 
tion Picture Operator’s Certificate” 
which entitles them to operate 16- 
millimeter projectors in which State 
films are used. These certificates 
will be issued without cost to any 
student whose principal vouches for 
him as to his ability to perform 
twelve projector operations listed on 
a certificate application form. Those 
who would like to investigate the 
possibility of licensing student op- 
erators are invited to write Audio- 
Visual Education, State Board of 
Education, Richmond, for further 
information. 














ADAMS 


WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many 
new opportunities for placements. 


Write now for information. 


(f erl Wash te Schools Association) 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorape BUILDING 11th & GN. W-—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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visual center at Farmville State Teach- 
ers College will continue to supply the 
schools of Danville with those films for 
which there will only be an occasional 
need. Several advantages have been 
derived, says the report, from using 
sound films as aids to teaching, as 
follows: 


1. The teaching procedure is being 
improved because the use of films 
generally leads to more careful plan- 
ning, teachers are released from lim- 
itations of traditional materials and 
are inspired to do more creative 
work, drudgery is reduced, and the 
teachers themselves are better in- 
formed on any subject in which 
sound films are used. 

2. Learning is being facilitated be- 
cause the use of sound films makes 
learning more pleasant, provides cer- 
tain types of information which can- 
not be secured in other ways, stimu- 
lates interest in related activities, 
presents opportunities to expand con- 
cepts, stimulates a desire to do re- 
search, encourages creativeness on 
the part of children, facilitates in- 
formal discussion, makes it possible 
to present certain concepts at a lower 
grade level than would be the case 
with other media, and increases 
learning readiness. 


New Industrial Films.—Here are 
some new films recently added to the 
industrial or commercially-sponsored 
group (Section III of the film cata- 
logue) which are available to any 
school requesting them from Audio- 
Visual Education, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond: 

1. Colorado: Vacationland Supreme 
(20 minutes, sound, color)—A trip by 
streamliner from Chicago to Denver 
with many views of Colorado scenery. 
Includes some interesting sidelights on 
what it is like to ride, eat, and sleep 
on a streamlined, diesel train. 

2. Human Race (11 minutes, sound, 
black and white)—This film, donated 
by the Richmond Dairy Council, at- 
tempts to point out the need for a 
healthy body in all kinds of sports. In- 
cluded in it are several newsreel shots 
of champion athletes in action. 

3. Magic Flame (20 minutes, sound, 
color)—This film was recently pro- 
duced by Walker Cottrell, Jr., for the 
Richmond Public Utilities. It portrays 
the steps in the manufacture of gas 
and suggests many of the uses to which 
it is put in industry and in the home. 

4. Wings of Youth (20 minutes, sound 
black and white)—A Canadian govern- 
ment film which portrays the steps in 
the training of a Canadian war pilot. 
Contains many interesting sidelights 
on the technical aspects of this in- 
struction. 
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Banquet in Honor R. Lee Chambliss, 
Supt. Chambliss superintendent of 
srunswick Coun- 

schools, was tendered a banquet 
rch 5 by the members of the Bruns- 
ck County Teachers’ Association in 
and recognition of his twenty- 

e years of service to the county as 
ision superintendent Mr. Cham- 
ss began his duties in 1917 and has 
ved continuously since that date. 


Mrs. Josephine Harrison, president 


1e county association, presided. 
resentatives from each of the 
chools gave appropriate toasts to the 
noree expressing their loyalty, es- 
em, and continued cooperation. Alva 
sirmingham served as toastmistress. 

Miss Birmingham, supervisor of 
schools, presented Superintendent 
Chambliss with a fifty dollar United 
States Government Bond as a gift 

om all the members of the teachers’ 
ssociation. Thomas Gillis presented 

honoree with an Album contain- 

ing testimonials from state and county 

icators Mrs. Chambliss, wife of 

superintendent, was presented with 

rose corsage by the association pres- 
ent, Mrs. Josephine Harrison. 

The speaker of the evening Clarence 
Spain, Supervisor of Adult Education, 
was introduced by Joe Bland, princi- 

of Alberta School. 

About one hundred guests, includ- 

g the teachers, members of the coun- 

school board, wives of the princi- 

ls, teachers, and board members, 
nd Mrs. Chambliss were present to 
nor Superintendent Chambliss’ 25th 
lestone as an educator in Bruns- 


k County 


New Biweekly The official periodi- 
Publication cal of the U. S. of- 
fice ‘of Education— 

lucation for Victory will supplant 
HOOL LIFE for the duration of 

wal 

Education for Victory will carry 
nely reports, executive orders, pro- 
incements, news, and other infor- 
tion to help education mobilize to 
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NEWS, VIEWS, AND PERSONALITIES 


TEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


THALHIMERS 
CENTURAMA 


From a tiny lamp-lit store 
THALHIMERS has become, in a century 
of growth, a large and proud 
establishment, owned and operated by the 
same family for four generations. Its very 
important reputation rests on Distinguished 
Fashions, a Floor for Young Virginians, 
Budget Shops, a Home Floor, Heirloom 
Quality Linens and Bedding, a wonderful 
Fabric Row, the Man's World, exciting 
accessories in the shops on the 


Metropolitan Main Floor, Trousseau 


Lingerie, a complete Corset Shop, the 


Sweet Shop, an Annex for fine Diamonds 


a Jewelry, Silverware and a 
~~ Family Basement with thrilling values. 
~\ 


Telephone number, 3-421 | 














DR. J. D. EGGLESTON 
Member State Board of Education 


DR. WALTER S. NEWMAN 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


RAYMOND V. LONG 
Director of Vocational Training 
for Defense Workers 
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win the war. 

One dollar for 24 issues is the sub- 
scription rate set by the Government 
Printing Office. Issues will vary from 
16 to 32 pages. 


Dr. Eggleston Dr. Joseph D. Eg- 
Named to Board gleston was named 
by Governor Dar- 

den to the State Board of Education 
for a four-year term beginning in 1942. 
Dr. Eggleston, who is president 
emeritus of Hampden-Sydney College, 
served the State as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction from 1906 to 1913. 
Few men have exercised so great an 
influence on public education in Vir- 
ginia as Dr. Eggleston. He taught in 
public schools, served as superintendent 
of Prince Edward County, as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and as Chief of Field Service in rural 
education for the United States Bureau 
of Education. He served as president 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute from 
1913 to 1919 and as president of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College from 1919 to 1939 
when he was made president emeritus. 


W. M. Neff of Abingdon was reap- 
pointed by Governor Darden to a new 
four-year term on the State Board of 
Education. Other members of the State 
Board of Education at the present time 
are: Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman, 
Virginius R. Shackelford, Blake T. 
Newton, Rose MacDonald, and Leonard 
Muse. Mr. Neff is a member of the 
House of Delegates from Washington 
County, and Mr. Muse represents the 
city of Roanoke in the State Senate. 


The spring meet- 
ing of the Depart- 
ment of Teacher 
Training, Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, will be held at the College of 
William and Mary on Friday and 
Saturday, April 17 and 18. 

On Friday the Matthew Whaley 
School will be open to visitors and 
members of the Department may ob- 
serve the work there. Friday evening 
the group will be the guests of the 
College of William and Mary at din- 
ner. Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, Presi- 
dent of Hampton Institute, will speak 
on “Preparing Teachers for the World 
After War.” 


Spring Meeting, 
Teacher Training 


The program Saturday morning will 
consist of two panel discussions. The 
discussion of the first topic, “How 
may college students participate in de- 
veloping laboratory school-community 


relationships which will foster the 
growth of the persons involved?” 
will be led by Dr. W. J. Gifford, Dean 
of Madison College. The second topic, 
“What are some of the problems that 


face the teacher-training institutions 
of America in the present crisis?” will] 
be led by J. L. B. Buck, Director of 
Teacher-Training Education, State De- 
partment of Education. Representa- 
tives of various teacher-training in- 
stitutions have been asked to discuss 
specific aspects of the two topics. 

The meeting will be concluded with 
the morning session. Saturday after- 
noon will be left open for visits to 
the restored buildings of Colonial 
Williamsburg. 

Officers of the Department are Ed- 
ward Alvey, Jr., president; Ethel Spil- 
man, secretary; Alice E. Carter, treas- 
urer. 


State Superinten- 
dent of Public In- 
struction Dabney 
S. Lancaster has announced a number 
of promotions among the personnel of 
the State Department of Education. 

Dr. Walter S. Newman, Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education since 1925, 
was made Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction effective March 1. 
Dr. Newman, a native of Woodstock, 
took his A. B. degree at Hampden- 
Sydney, his M. A. at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, and his Ph.D. at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Before com- 
ing to the State Department, he served 
as Instructor of Vocational Education 
at Windsor and as Associate Professor 
of Agricultural Education at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 


State Department 
Re-organized 


Dowell J. Howard, formerly Regional 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
will succeed Dr. Newman as State Su- 
pervisor of Agricultural Education. 
Mr. Howard, a native of Marlyand and 
a graduate of the University of Mary- 
land, taught vocational agriculture at 
Boyce, Virginia, before becoming the 
Regional Supervisor for Agricultural 
Education. 


Raymond V. Long, head of the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings for many 
years, has taken on the new position 
of State Director of Vocational Train- 
ing for Defense Workers. In this ca- 
pacity he will serve as coordinator of 
Defense and Industrial training and 
State Vocational Education, which em- 
braces the divisions of Agriculture, 
Trades and Industries, Home Making, 
and Distributive Trades. Mr. Long will 
continue as head of the Department of 
School Buildings. 

W. Irving Dixon, Assistant Director 
of School Buildings, will head up that 
division under the general direction of 
Mr. Long. Mr. Dixon will give par- 
ticular attention to a study for a Post 
Emergency School Building Program. 


Dr. B. H. Van Oot has been promoted 
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from Supervisor to Director of Trade 
and Industrial Education and will con- 
tinue his regular work and his work in 
directing the program in national de- 
fense. 


The Senior Class 
at Dunlap High 
School has had 
every member present for the last 101 
days. The members of this class travel 
256 pupil miles per day to reach school 
and since their perfect attendance 
record began have already gone more 
than 26,000 pupil miles. These young- 
sters say they will not miss a day this 
session unless prevented from doing so 
by their own illness. 


Seniors Set 
Attendance Record 


New Federal Aid 
Bill Introduced 


A new federal aid 
for education bill 
— Senate S. 1313 
Substitute—has now been introduced 
in the U. S. Senate by the Honorable 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and the 
Honorable Lister Hill of Alabama. 
Final plans for this new bill were 
developed at a meeting in Washing- 
ton February 7 of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission in cooperation with represen- 
tatives of other national agencies in- 
terested in federal aid for education. 
It was expected that a companion bill 
would be introduced simultaneously in 
the House. 

S. 1313 Substitute calls for an appro- 
priation of three hundred million dol- 
lars per year, these funds to be spent 
for general aid for public elementary 
and secondary schools through the 
fourteenth year. The money would be 
allocated to the states on the basis 
of the total number of children five 
to seven years of age and the amount 
of personal net income in each state, 
thus providing for allotments to the 
states in proportion to their needs and 
ability. The funds are to be expended 
through public agencies under public 
control. 

Other items which were included 
in S. 1313 will be cared for by sepa- 
rate bills 


The pupils of 
Colonial Heights 
School have sent 

donation of $4.00 to the McIntire 
Tumor Clinic of the University of 
Virginia Hospital. 

Having read newspaper articles con- 
cerning the sacrifices of Miss Nancy 
Vance, who was a heroic sufferer for 
several months in the University of 
Virginia Hospital, the pupils became 
interested in this cause, and cheer- 
fully offered their contributions to 
honor the nurse who was responsible 


Pupils Honor 
Miss Nancy Vance 
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for the inauguration of the “five point” 
health program for Virginia public 
school children. The fund has now 
reached a total of $3,042.22, and Mrs. 
Augusta Firth Jarman, executive sec- 
retary of the Foundation, hopes that 
through the memory of Miss Vance’s 
courageous efforts, the fund will con- 
tinue to grow. 

The students of the Colonial Heights 
School have been especially interested 
in welfare work this session. They 
have subscribed $46.85 to the “Fight 
Infantile Paralysis’ campaign and 
$44.00 to the Red Cross War Fund. 
The Junior Red Cross has been very 
active in both local and national pro- 
grams. 


Floyd County The Floyd 
Workshop Improved County Educa- 

tion Associa- 
tion recently adopted the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, the Floyd County Work- 
shop has been improved in many re- 
spects during the school term, and 
whereas, the leadership of Dr. Fred 
Helsabeck, Dr. Homer Howard, Misses 
Blanch Daniel and Ercelle Bennett 
are responsible for the marked im 
provements, and whereas, the efficiency 
which has led to the improvement of 
our workshop has also led to many 
other phases of the work. 

Therefore, Be it Resolved that the 
members of the Floyd County Educa- 
tion Association go on record as com- 
mending the untiring and effective 
leadership of these co-workers, whose 
work on our behalf has encouraged 
many of us to achieve the worth- 
while objectives toward which we were 
working. 

The resolutions were drafted by a 
committee consisting of Mable J. Mor- 
gan, Chairman, Mable Gardner, W. C. 
Conner. 


The Smithfield High School has 53 
per cent five pointers among its en- 
rollment of 152, according to an an- 
nouncement by Mrs. J. Finley Court- 
ney, chairman of the P. T. A. Health 
Committee. The grammar school, with 
an enrollment of 353, has 59.5 per 
cent five pointers. 


A School Safety 
Program for the 
Emergency — A 
Guide for the In-Service Education of 
Teachers has just been released by 
the Committee on Teacher Education 
for Safety of the National Safety 
Council. 

The bulletin contains the December 
release of the Office of Civilian Defense 
covering air raid preparations, ex- 
cerpts from special bulletins issued in 


School Safety 
Program Released 





DR. B. H. VAN OOT 
Director of Trade and Industrial 
Education 





DOWELL J. HOWARD 
Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 





W. IRVING DIXON 
Assistant Director of School 
Buildings 








selected cities which show methods 
of adjusting national rules to local 
requirements, and a school inspection 
blank including such matters as ap- 
paratus for fighting incendiary bombs. 

A section on adjusting the present 
school safety program to the emer- 
gency and stimulating teacher growth 
to meet the challenge is included. A 
complete bibliography covers’ both 
aids for the teacher and pupil texts. 

Single copies of this manual are 





available without charge to superin- 
tendents or principals. Write Commit- 
tee on Teacher Education for Safety, 
National Safety 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, and 


Council, 


request a free copy of Safety Educa- 


tion Memo No. 21. 


English Teachers A spring confer- 


To Meet in April ence of college, 


secondary, and 
of English of 


elementary teachers 





FOR PARENTS and TEACHERS 


... for You Entrusted with the Responsibility of Young America 


Now as never before, you need all 
your energy and patience to meet 
the new problems in child guidance. 
Now more than ever, children need 
to feel the security of your love, in- 
terest and devotion. Be wise— guard 
against situations that might result 
in one unnecessary sharp answer or 
impatient response directed toward 
the children in your care. Be espe- 
cially watchful when you're not feel- 
ing your best— when a cold, a head- 
ache or an upset stomach puts your 
disposition all on edge. That's when 
you need a helping hand. Call on 
Alka-Seltzer for fast and effective 
relief in the misery of these common 
everyday ailments. You'll find real 


EFFECTIVE 


comfort — AND YOU'LL FEEL 
BETTER FAST! 


Just drop one or two of these con- 
venient white tablets in a glass of 
water—let it sparkle a few seconds 
—then drink it down and see how 
soon your distress eases up. You'll 
agree that Alka-Seltzer is a true 
helping hand, in the home or in the 
schoolroom. Keep a package handy 
all the time . .. in your home...in 
your desk... or your purse. And if, 
when you are out riding or shop- 
ping, a headache, acid indigestion, 
or cold distress catches up with you 
— by all means stop in at the near- 
est drug store soda fountain and ask 
for a glass of sparkling, refreshing 
Alka-Seltzer. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 


Richmond and surrounding territory 
will be held in Richmond in April. 
The conference will take the form of 
a luncheon meeting at 12:30 p. m., 
April 25, at the Jefferson Hotel. 


The chairman of the conference will 
be Grady Garrett, Virginia State rep- 
resentative of the National Council. 
Those wishing reservations for the 
luncheon should notify Mr. Garrett, 
c/o Jefferson Hotel, Richmond. Those 
not wishing to attend the luncheon 
will be welcome at the meeting im- 
mediately following. The price of the 
luncheon will be $1.00. 


The guest speaker at the meeting 
will be Dr. Richard A. Meade, of the 
University of Virginia, who will speak 
on the role of the teacher of Eng- 
lish in war time. This will be the 
theme of 500 similar conferences to 
be held in the United States this 
Spring. 


A similar conference for Tidewater 
Virginia will be held at the Newport 
News High School, May 2, under the 
chairmanship of Gladys Gambill, of 
Newport News, a former adviser to 
“The English Journal.” 


“Marking the thir- 
ty-fifth year of the 
Music Educators 
National Conference, the biennial meet- 
ing at Milwaukee, March 27 to April 
2, not only represents the large strides 
taken by the school music program 
in general but graphically illustrates 
the broad potentialities open to music 
education in the present emergency,” 
says Fowler Smith, president of the 
Conference and director of music edu- 
tion in the Detroit public schools and 
at Wayne University. 


Music Educators 
at Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Auditorium will 
house most of the week’s events, ma- 
jor features of which focus on Ameri- 
can music and education in American 
democracy. Prominent among these is 
the premiere of Free Men, a musico- 
dramatic production based on The Edu- 
Free Men in 


cation of American 


Democracy. 

“Our Folk Songs,” a program pre- 
Harold 
Spivacke, Chief of the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress, will include 


pared and presented by Dr. 


typical folk songs sung in their orig- 
inal versions by Alan Lomax, popu- 
larly known for his radio record series, 
“The Ballad Hunter.” 
will also embody demonstrations of 
techniques developed for 
music and making it 
a vital force in our culture. 


The program 


classroom 
utilizing this 
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Home Economics As a part of the 
and Shop Exhibits Civic League pro- 

gram Tuesday 
night, March 3, the shop boys of White 
Stone School put on an exhibit of some 
of the work done by each boy during 
the school year. This exhibit was open 
for observation after the regular 
league program, along with an exhibit 
given by the Home Economics girls 
who also served refreshments. 

Some of the exhibits shown by the 
liome Economics girls were plans for 
dealing 
of gar- 


building houses, scrapbooks, 


with homes, and a number 


ments. 

Some of the exhibits shown by the 
Shop boys included exercises in wood 
work, glazing, forge work, lathe work, 
tool sharpening, plumbing, tool repair, 
rope work, and mechanical drawing. 

All persons attending the League 
meeting visited the two departments 
after they satisfac- 
tion over the work being done. 


which expressed 


The 1942 sum- 
mer conference 
of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the N.E.A. will be held on the 
campus of the University of Colorado 
at Boulder, Colorado, during the two 


Summer Conference 
For Principals 


weeks beginning July 6. About four 
hundred are expected to attend. 
Harl R. Douglass, Director of the 


College of Education, has announced 
the staff of twenty-eight speakers, in- 
structors, and consultants. 

made for 
an unusual recreational program in 
the Rocky Mount National Park—the 
mining 
munities, and the old ghost towns of 


Arrangements are being 


snow-capped peaks, the com- 


Colorado. 


Teachers Given A flat increase of 
Pay Increases five per cent on 
their present con- 


tract rates was granted the sixty-two 
teachers and principals in the Staun- 
ton public school system at the regu- 
the school 


lar monthly meeting of 


board. 
For the this five-per 
cent increase will in reality mean an 


present year 
increase of seven and six-tenths per 
of pay for the 
last school year, as the board at the 


cent over the rate 


first of the year granted’ a bonus of 
2.6 per cent to the teachers to be dis- 
tributed over the nine months. 

This action was taken following a 
petition presented at the February ses- 
sion, at which time the teachers asked 
for a ten-per cent raise in pay. 
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Assembly to Print The Senate and 
Thesis By Newton House passed a 
joint resrolution 
authorizing the printing of 3,000 copies 
of a thesis entitled “The Governor of 
Virginia as Business Manager,” which 
was written by Blake Tyler Newton, 
member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and division superintendent of 
schools for Richmond and Westmore- 
laud counties. 
The thesis was described as “of 
scholarly merit and 


field.”” The 


unique in its 


resolution said that “a 





wider circulation of this contribution 
of distinction to the scene of govern- 
ment in Virginia would constitute the 
means of a better understanding of 


State government.” 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT ne 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 


> 


Reviewer 
MARY E. GoopwyNn, Librarian 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Richmond 


Grades 1-3 


An American A B C. MAUDE AND MISKA 
PETERSHAM. (Author - illustrator). 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1941. $1.60.* 
In this charming picture book we have 
a vivid. pageant of American heroes and 
events. The twenty-six color illustrations 
and text provide a treasure box of Ameri- 
can history for small children but will 
appeal also to older readers. 


Billy Button’s Butter’d Biscuit. MABEL 
LEIGH HUNT. Illustrated by KATH- 
ERINE MILHOUS. N. Y.: Stokes, 
1941. $.80.* 

For the first time, in this beguiling 
booklet, we learn what befell Billy But- 
ton, Baby Bruin and the butter'd biscuit 
bought by Billy from Betsey Biddle’s bake- 
shop. A charming bit of nonsense built on 











Edited by 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


the B jingle of the old alphabet of nursery 
rhymes. Cheerfully illustrated. 


The Story of Simpson and Sampson. 
MUNRO LEAF. Illustrated by ROBERT 
LAWSON. N. Y.: Viking, 1941. 
$1.20.* 

They looked exactly alike, these identi- 
sons of the baron, but they 

Everyone was in 


cal twin 
acted oh! so differently. 
a big mess, not knowing which was which, 
so Simpson and Sampson decided to fight 
it out. A hilarious tale of knights of old. 


Grades 4-7 
The Blind Colt. GLEN ROUNDS. (Au- 
thor-illustrator). N. Y.: Holiday 
House $1.60* and Junior Literary 
Guild, 1941. $1.60.* 
Uncle Torwal thought he'd have to 
shoot the blind colt, but Whitey had 





materials. 


speed. 





“We're Backing Them Up’ 


Marching right along with the armed forces of 
this country are thousands of telephone workers. 


They work side by side with the Army and Navy. 
Wherever the need is communications, you are 
likely to find telephone men and their trucks and 


Day and night the order is for speed and more 


They wear no uniforms, these telephone work- 
ers, but men in uniform know how much they are 
putting into the Nation’s biggest job. They see it 
first-hand and they know it is first-rate. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 








other plans. How he tamed the wild blind 
colt and persuaded Uncle Torwal to let 
him keep him for a Sunday horse makes 
an absorbing tale. 


The Matchlock Gun. WALTER D. 
EDMONDS. Illustrated by PAUL 
LANTZ. N. Y.: Dodd, 1941. $1.60.* 

Edward’s father rode off to fight the 

Indians, but young Edward was left to 

guard his mother and little Trudy with 

the ancient matchlock gun. This exciting 
story of a boy’s bravery and his mother’s 
gallantry is stirringly told. 


A Tree for Peter. KATE SEREDY. (Au- 
thor-illustrator). N. Y.: Viking 
$1.60 and Junior Literary Guild, 
1941. $1.60.* 

Peter was only a frightened little lame 
boy living in Shantytown; but heartene 
by his mysterious friend and aided by th 
gift of a spade and a tree, he conquered 
his fears and made grass and flowers grow 
until the poor discouraged dwellers in 
Shantytown gained new courage and hope. 
The beauty of the illustrations as well as 
the text itself creates a very moving story. 


High School 
He Wouldn’t Be King; The Story of 
Simon Bolivar. NINA BROWN BAKER. 
N. Y.: Vanguard $2.00* and Junior 
Literary Guild, 1941. $2.00.* 
Simon Bolivar was born to great wealth 
but he offered his 
fortune and life to free his country from 
the Spanish yoke. This timely biography 
pictures accurately and interestingly the 


and a proud name; 


background necessary to understand the 
achievements of the great South American 
liberator. 


Richard. JAMES DAUGHERTY. 
(Author-illustrator). N. Y.: Viking 
$2.00* and Junior Literary Guild, 
1941. $2.00.* 

In Poor Richard is the stirring story of 


Poor 


young America, as revealed through the 
life and works of Benjamin Franklin. The 
kindly humorous philosopher, writer, in- 
ventor, and statesman strides through the 
dark days of the Revolution, playing 
his part in welding the struggling colonies 
into a great nation. This inspiring biogra- 
phy is beautifully illustrated by the author. 
No index. 


Unfinished Symphony; The Story of Franz 
Schubert. MADELEINE Goss. IIlus- 
trated by KARL SCHULTHEISS. N.Y.: 
Holt, 1941. $2.00.* 

The childlike, bespectacled, little Schu- 
bert and the musical Vienna of the early 
nineteenth century are vividly portrayed 
in Mrs. Goss’ readable biography of one 
of the greatest song writers of all time. 
Appropriate pen drawings, a list of Schu- 
bert’s principal compositions, and a chart 
of musical and historical events of the 
period give added value to the work. 


*Net delivered price to 


Virginia public 
schools. 
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Louise Bernard, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, joins Virginia’s 
growing list of authors of modern text- 
books with the appearance of Selling 
to Today's Customer. This book in 
which Miss Bernard collaborated with 
Natalie Kneeland, of the Prince School 
Service Education, Simmons 
Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Gerald B. Tallman, Assistant Professor 
of Marketing, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Massachu- 


of Store 


setts, is published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. ($1.32 net.) 
Selling to Today's Customer is a 


fresh effective course in salesmanship 
for high school students in the rapidly 
expanding field of Distributive Educa- 
It gives a comprehensive view of 
from both the customer’s and 
the salesman’s point of view and pro- 


tion 
selling 
vides for the prospective salesman a 
to do it” information 
with sound background ma- 
development in 


wealth of “how 
combined 
terial for 


sales activities. 


intelligent 


Noteworthy factors of the book are 
the simple and informal presentation, 
the emphasis given to selling methods 
and techniques, and the description of 
special taken from 


selling situations 


actual service shopping reports. 


Music In The High School, recently 


published by Silver Burdett ($3.00 
list), seeks to emphasize the part that 
music can play in democratic living 


The author, Dr. Harry R. Wilson of 


Teachers College, Columbia, who served 


as director of high school music before 
becoming Assistant Professor of Music 


Education, reminds one that times of 
emergency and trouble are not the 
times to curb musical activity, that 


“Everybody Sing” and “Strike Up The 


Band” should be the order of the day. 

Dr. Wilson’s purpose in writing 

ic In The High School is to answer 
not merely “what” and “how” for a 
music supervisor, teacher, or student 
but especially to answer “why” music 
Study will increase their enthusiasm 
for education and music. In accom 
Dlishing the purpose, Dr. Wilson has 
divided his excellent book into three 
parts (1) Modern Trends in Sec- 


ondary Education, (2) Musical Experi- 
Administration. 


ences 


, and (3) 
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The American Way by Southworth 
and Southworth (Iroquois Publishing 
Company, $1.28 list) shows how Ameri- 








can democracy developed, what it 
stands for, and what it offers to all 
Americans. It goes back to the Pil- 


grim Fathers and follows through the 


/ 














on America’s Highways to Victory! 


fledged soldiers the samc way. Special troop 
movements, too, are being made by bus. 


Greyhound is carrying on two jobs as its part 
in America’s war effort—serving both the 
armed forces and the civilian army. Selectees 
are starting off to military life by Super- 
Coach—and returning home on leave as full- 











On the civilian front, Greyhound is moving 
workers wherever new war jobs call them 

getting farmers to market, teachers and stu- 
dents to school—making travel for business or 
needed recreation possible for all—saving car- 
wear and money for individuals—saving pre- 
cious fuel, rubber and metals for the nation! 








THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


Just off the press—tithographed in full colors—fit for framing. 
. gives information on military insignia, rank of officers and men. 


Shows principal Army, Navy, Marine camps 
For your free copy, mail this 


coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Name 





Address 


__ST-3-VA 
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major events which have led to the de- 
velopment of our American way of life. 

The book consists chiefly of the 
speeches and talks with which Ameri- 
can leaders have aroused the country 
in periods of crisis. It also includes 
appropriate poems and songs and ends 
with the summary of the rights and 
duties of Americans and the obliga- 
tions which each citizen owes to his 
country. The cover of the book pic- 
tures Lincoln as a symbol of the Amer- 
ican way. We believe not many South- 
erners will carp at this though some 
might prefer Washington as a symbol 
of national unity. Virginians may have 


Milton Bradley's 
will serve you 
hest! 


NOW YOU CAN GET Milton 
Bradley’s Crayons and Water 
Colors through school supply 
dealers everywhere! You'll ap- 
preciate the importance of this 
ready availability once you’ve 
tried these finer art supplies. 
Milton Bradley’s Crayons have 
gained national acceptance as 
tops for true colors, easy han- 
dling, and wide selection of types 
— Milton Bradley’s Water Col- 
ors for their uniform texture and 
perfect blending. Give your pu- 
pils a head start toward better 
work. Specify Milton Bradley 


next time you order. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


some right to feel that the story of 
democracy in America should have be- 
gun with the first representative as- 
sembly rather than with the May- 
flower Compact; Virginia, however, is 
well represented in the speeches and 
writings of Patrick Henry, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Monroe, and Woodrow Wilson. 


The Graphic Arts by Johnson and 
Newkirk is the first book in a NEW 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
SERIES published by Macmiilan Com- 


trial Arts Department of junior and 
senior high schools. 

The Graphic Arts features a very 
thorough study of the various divisions 
of the subject described clearly and 
simply. As the intricate process in- 
volved in printing and book making 
is explained, practical training is em- 
phasized, and there is interesting in- 
formation on the industry and its 
workers. The making of linoleum en- 
gravings, woodcuts, etchings, photogra- 
phy, developing, and printing are de 
scribed in detail and are well illus- 








pany ($1.32) list and is intended as a trated with many drawings and pic- 
basic textbook for use in the Indus- tures. 


Fresh Ideas —- Renewed Inspiration 
Professional Improvement 


AFTER a winter of hard work, you may feel the 
need of a fillip to spur you on to renewed effort 
or to pull yourself out of a rut. Here are some 
suggestions for professional reading—stimulat- 
ing, interesting, and well worth your time. 


How We Learn 
By BOYD H. BODE 


“Should be on the ‘must list’ of all thoughtful educational 
workers.” (Curriculum Journal.) 


Interaction—The Democratic Process 
By L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


“Deserves careful reading and study by every educator who would 
like to build positively and courageously in this turbulent age.” 
(Progressive Education.) 


Talks to Beginning Teachers of English 
By DOROTHY DAKIN 


‘““An experienced teacher charts the course for the beginner . . 
and (gives) much sound advice on methods of teaching high 
school English that will prove useful long after the term of 
apprenticeship is over.” (Talks to Teachers, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library.) 

Teaching the Social Studies 

By EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY 

“Provides perspective, suggestions, and guidance, and a bibliogra- 
phy that should be widely and constantly useful.” (Social Edu- 
cation.) A new edition of this outstanding book will be pub- 
lished in April. 


Principles of Health Education 
By CLAIR E. TURNER 


Second Edition. “Especially stimulating and helpful to 
teachers engaged in the instructional phases of health education 
and should serve as an excellent reference for use in developing 
their programs.” (Public Health Nursing.) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 
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AMERICANS ON GUARD 


America’s First Textbook On National 
Defense 


\ vivid and accurate account of conditions at home and 
abroad which led to our defense preparations. Hand- 
somely illustrated with photographs and maps, replete with 
chapter summaries, tests, and teaching aids. 

Especially timely is the author’s discussion of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the state and local defense councils, 
as well as other branches of civilian defense, and the offi- 
cial rules for behaviour in times of air raids and attacks. 

240 pages. $1.12 retail postpaid. $0.84 wholesale 
f.o.b. publisher. 


MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOKS WITH 
EXERCISES 


Crabb-Broaddus-Cornette. Grades 3-6. Copyright 1941 

Style books with exercises to fix essential language 
skills. They are both reference books and exercise books. 
While the material is consumable, it is designed so that it 
may be retained as a reference book. There is enough 
material for the child to inform himself of correct pro- 
cedures and for him to check his own work. . . . In addi- 
tion to the handbook features, this series provides system- 
atic and well motivated practice which any child needs 
in order that he may learn what the school is attempting 
to teach. 


3rd Grade 24c, 4th Grade 32c, 5th Grade 32c, 6th Grade 36c 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


In the news— 


LATIN AMERICA — CHINA 
GREAT BRITAIN — DESERT LANDS 
OUR POSSESSIONS 


In the Intermediate Readers* of 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING 
SERIES 


Many exciting stories which make every 
one of these places and the people liv- 
ing there real. A carefully planned pro- 
gram of reading instruction that leads 
to appreciation, understanding and in- 
telligent interpretation of all reading. 


*DISTANT DOORWAYS—Fourth Grade 
*FRONTIERS OLD AND NEW—Fifth Grade 
“ON THE LONG ROAD—Sixth Grade 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street, New York City 


Mr. George G. Anderton, Representative 
Saluda, Virginia 


























Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets___ 


100 Envelopes __-_~- $2.00 


Hammermill Bond Paper | postpaid 
in attractive cabinet. 


Cash with order. 
Print copy carefully. 


Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 

















“Buy a Bond a Month.” You 
can purchase Defense Bonds 
at any First and Merchants 
office. We sell these bonds 
without profit to help our 
country. Buy them for the 
same purpose. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 


The QUINLAN READERS, a basal series for pri- 


mary grades, are truly child interest readers. 





INTEREST is the keynote of the 
series. Every story was tested and 
selected by the children themselves. 


THE STORIES ARE CONTINUOUS. 
The same leading characters live 
and act and grow in fresh new story 
activities throughout the series. 


STREAMLINED TYPE, proved by all 
the latest tests to be the most legi- 
ble, is used throughout the series. 


BEAUTIFUL FOUR-COLOR ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, designed and drawn 

under the direct supervision of the author, are 
in complete harmony with each printed page. 


EACH NEW WORD, when first introduced, is 
listed in the color band of the page, thus elimi- 
nating the need of formalized flash card drill. 
SONGS with appealing melody and familiar vo- 
cabulary are placed at the conclusion of each 
unit. 

PHONICS, begun in the pre-primer stories with 


rhyming phrases, continue in logical sequence in 
each succeeding book. 


EVERY STORY in the readers is followed by 

one or more silent reading activity pages which 
afford opportunity for review and 
for checking individual progress. 


LESSONS in democracy, safety, 
health, social studies, art, manual 
arts, music, thrift, honesty have 
been deftly woven into the stories. 


READING ACTIVITY BOOKS — 

companion workbooks in which 

there is no cutting or pasting— 

continue the lively spirit of the 

Quinlan Readers and are a sure 

guarantee of seat-work effective- 
ness. These outstanding features of the Quinlan 
Readers reduce remedial reading to such a low 
minimum that they justly merit the title Makers 
not Menders. 


A new textbook in reading readiness, READING 
PICTURES, and a first pre-primer, BEFORE 
WINKY, are now ready for distribution, com- 
pleting the series. 


The TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK for the Quinlan 
Readers is given free of charge to schools using 
the readers basally. 
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